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YEARS IN A CONVENT. 


WHEN Henry Avenant asked my father’s and stepmother’s s 
tion to the offer of marriage which he had made to me, I felt q 


certain that he would obtain it. So sure was I that when Ha 


smiled to me in that bright way of his, just as he was leaving 1 


to enter my father’s study, I smiled back with my whole he: 
feeling too happy to imagine that any misfortune was impend 


over me. The next half ye of delightful anticipation was 0} 


of the sweetest in my life, though, looking back upon it by t 
light of all that occurred wot quently, it has often seemed to 
so inexpressibly full of anguish. Yet I am sure I must have 
happy, for Iremember I stood singing softly at the window 
did not sing again for years afterwards. 

Harry came out from my father’s study, and passed with sl 
steps through the hall, my father conducting him, but he did 1 
re-enter the tion He left the house, and walked aw 


without once looking back. I could scarcely believe my eye: 


What—not a look, not a sign? What could have happene: 


Every girl will understand the sickening sensation of fear an 


agony that came over me as I stood rooted to my place near - 
window, gazing ao Harry tall he was out of sight. Oh, i 


girls had but the liberty of men! I could have taken up my . 


and run out to ask lane why he was going away like that. Ha 
our positions been reversed he certainly would have run afte 


me, and would have forced me to tell him the truth; and the: 
there would have been no misunderstandings, and no human bein; 


could have come between us. But I had to do as girls do. 
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was deadly pale, and sank on a chair, chilled all through by the 
shadow of the calamity that was about to fall on my life. 

My father and stepmother soon came in together. My mother 
(as I always called her) had for some time past been in delicate 
health, and, being dependent upon me for a good deal of attend- 
ance, had become particularly intimate and affectionate with me; 
but she was a person of weak will, entirely subject to my father, 
who was a man of overbearing temper, and I guessed that on th 
present occasion she had only been brought in to give the semblance 
of her approbation to whatever things my father choose to say. I 
was the only ehild by my father’s first marriage, and he had 
never shown me the affection which he bore to his six children by 
the second marriage. There had been an estrangement, a cold- 
ness, a something between us that had made him avoid ever 
being alone with me when he could help it: and I should, no 
doubt, have spent an unhappy childhood had I not been at school 
most of the time. Since my return home my father’s coldness 
had been more marked than ever, but it had not amounted to 
unkindness, and, indeed, though often so passionate towards his 
wife and the children aan he loved, he had never spoken 
harshly to me until this day, when he told me that he would 
never consent to my becoming Henry Avenant’s wife. 

“This man—this curate—has come to propose for your hand, 
Ada,” he said, with an anger he could hardly control. ‘ I am sur- 
prised and shocked that you should have given him any encourage- 
ment. He says he has some private means besides his stipend, and 
hopes soon to get a living, but I am not bound to take his word 
for it. Besides, I altogether object to the match, and so long as 
you are under my authority you shall not marry him.” 

I could not help reflecting in my misery that, as I was only 
nineteen years old, I should be free to act for myself in two years ; 
but, as though divining my thoughts, my father said, with rising 
anger : 

“Now, am I to understand that you will unreservedly submit 
yourself to my wishes in this matter ? ” 

“1 cannot marry without your consent,” I faltered, trembling at 
the fury with which he glared at me. My father was a tall, stout 
man, with dark eyes; and I almost thought he was going to strike 
me. 

“You shall not have my consent if I live to a hundred!” he 
exclaimed, giving one of the chairs such a push that it fell down 5 
“ and, what is more, if you were ten years older than you are I 
should do my utmost to thwart the match. I suppose this 
philandering with curates comes from your attending the singing 
class, Sunday schools, and other such rubbish ; but I will put a 
stop to it. Jam going out now to complain to Avenant’s rector ; 
and as for you, you will not leave the house til! I have given you 
my permission. Do you hear?” 
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YEARS IN A CONVENT. 


His face had become qi uite white with rage, and, after colle 
himself for a moment, he burst into such a fury of invective 
had never heard from him before, upbraiding me for my dupli: 


my hard-heartedness, my coldness towards him (as if it had be 
my fault), and cursing me as the incarnation of all that 
selfish and base. | pon his wife beginning to cry, he diverted 
wrath upon her, calling her a we ak fool, and saying that she 


g 
never had a care to make — hildren right- minded or dutiful. 
poor woman was so much : ‘ted, that ‘whew my father strod 
[ took her sobbing in ane arms, and tried to comfort her. W 
cried together, and as soon as she could speak, she endeavoure: | 


give me good advice. 
“ Don’t thwart him, Ada, dear; don’t thwart him,” sh« 


‘He is so violent sometimes that I have to bear with him as if | 
were a child; but his anger passes off. For my sake try and i 
with him, too.” 

[ promised I would be SUDESGIV, and she attempted, 
duty bound, to dissuade me from thinking of Henry Avena: 
then, when I had sat with her an hour, she sent me up to: 
room, lest my father should return and find us together. 


[ had now been struck by the first great sorrow of my lif 
it so stunned me that I could only sit and shed tears hel lp ric 
My astonishment was equal to my grief; for, considering 


8) 
father’s past coldness to me, I had thought he would be glad 
see me married to anybody. Henry Ave mant was of good fami 


he had £300 a yea besides his sti ipend, and he was in expectatio1 
of soon getting a living; so that his position was all that a gir! 
my circumstances could expect. * father was junior partne! 
a firm of wine merchants, easy in his means, but not ric 
There was little reason why he s oul | object to Me. Avenant 
the score of money, and there seemed to be none why he shou 
harbour any personal dislike towards a young clergyman who w 
esteemed and admired by all who knew him. It occurred to 1 
that they must have had a quarrel before Harry came to ma 
his proposal; but in that case Harry would surely have told 

of it; and, now I came to think on the subject, I recollected th 
on the previous Sunday my father had spoken in praise of M 
i unt, saying how well he preached, and how earnest he w 

1 his profession. The whole thing was incomprehensible to me, 
pest I was reduced to wondering whether my father was op 
posing my marriage, with such uncalled-for cruelty, merely to giv 
me pain. 

For two days I remained a voluntary prisoner in my roon 
where my meals were brought to me. My brothers and sisters, 
hearing, I suppose, that I was in disgrace, did not intrude upo. 
my solitude, and my father did not communicate with me i 
any way. But on the third day, which was Sunday, I was ordered 
to come down, and go to church with the others. From this ] 
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inferred that Henry Avenant was no longer curate; and thi 
surmise proved correct. The rector performed the service alone; 


and as we were leaving the church I heard some of the people say 








that Mr. Avenant had “de parted from the town. 
He was gone, and had not written me a line to tell me where he 
was going, or to bid me take patience aa wait for better times. : 
During several days I thought he would write. I used to stea 
downstairs early in the morning so as to get a first sight of the 3 
letters which the postman brought; and I mutely interrogated 
the glances of the servants, thinking that Harry would perhaps 
correspond with me through one of them. But nothing came, 
and this was harder for me to bear than all the rest. If Harry 
had but sent a message to assure me of his constancy and trut 
[ could have borne our separation with courage; nay, if he ha 
written to bid me run away from home and be privately marrie 
to him I should have done it, I loved him so dearly. But, unless 
I was written to, 1 could not write to him to let him know of m) 
state of mind, and the misery of this was unspeakably bitter. | 


soon lost all appetite, took no food, and fell ill; and 
understanding nothing. of my complaint, did what 
prescribing a ne ange of air. 

My father at that time announced that he must go to 1 
of Spain on business connected with his wine trade, and he sa 
that I should accompany him. He had not abused me agai 
since the day of his first outburst; and had relapsed into his 
old manner—distant and speaking little. I would much rather 
not have gone with him to Spain, but he left me no option. 

“it is all nonsense your fretting like that, \da,’ he said, 
when he was giving orders for my things to be nacked. A pretty 
girl like you need not break her heart over a curate. You hav 
not seen enough of the world yet. When you return from Sevil 
your cheeks “will be in hloom again, and your mind mor 
rational.’ 

These words were not spoken in a kindly tone; but wit] 
a look that was sarcastic and repellant. My brothers and 
sisters, however, all regarded me as a lucky girl for going on 
what they called a pleasure-trip ; and, lest I should be ie 
sulky, I tried to show myself grateful for what was being done on 
my behalf. So I prepared for my journey, if not with high 
spirits, at least with a show of cheerfulness. 

During the days that preceded my departure, | meditated 
anxiously as to whether I ought not to brave all conventionalities 
by waning to Harry Avenant. 1 longed to do it, and yet, when 
it came to the point, did not dare. Why did he not write to me, 
since he was bound by no such rules : » fetter a girl’s will? I 
knew that my father had not interce sie any le ‘tter from as 
for I had questioned my mother on the subject ; but even if 
letter had been intercepted, I should have known that he was 
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My One & 


e from reflecting that Harry was poss 


S. perh a 


liged to 


father took no pains to make 
more at ease in 
talk, than I might have haa 


could not 
me from train to train, never 
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at two nuns were waiting below. 
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surprised to learn that there w 
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certain conventual orders 
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age,'in black robes, and their hands were buried in their wide 
sleeves, which they held before them like muffs. They received 
me with grave bows, but when I I spoke to them they shook their 
heads to intimate that they did not understand. We got into a 
very dusty, shabby cab, drawn by a pair of mules with rope 
harness ; and, during the drive to the convent, si nuns, sitting 
opposite me, did not open their lips or look at me. They kep 
their eyes downcast. 

We were about a quarter of an hour on our way, jolting through 
narrow streets with tall houses, and passing monks and priests, 
with long shovel hats, at every turn. The city seemed to swarm 
with them. It was still very hot, for the sun was only just setting, 
and whenever we crossed an open space the glare from the white 
paving stones was blinding. Skirting a long, grey wall, over- 
hung with the branches of the sycamores, our driver presently 
slackened speed, till he drew up at a large door surmounted by a 
crucifix. 

Here we alighted, and I unsuspectingly entered a place of con- 
finement which I was not to leave for more than five years. 


II. 


| EXPECTED to be conducted toa parlour, where I should see the 
Mother Superior, but instead of that my two companions led me 
through a garden path and under a gateway opened by a portress 
in nun’s habit. We then went round some cloisters and entered 
a block of buildings that was very old and silent, and passed 
through a number of flagged passages till we came to a door 
where there was a bell-chain. One of the nuns rang, and the 
door was opened from the inside; we then descended a broad 
flight of time-worn steps, and I found myself in a circular vault 


that was almost dark. The nun who had given us admittance 
held a lantern, and the other two now waited for her to lead the 
way. Il was be inning to think all this more romantic than 


comfortable, when the nun with the lantern unlocked a door and 
stood aside for me to pass. I walked into a cell, and the door 
behind me was immediately closed and double-locked. 

I could not at the moment realise what had taken place. An 
English girl brought up by sensible mistresses, as I had been, is 
not quick to believe in mysterious kidnappings and enforced con- 
finement within convent walls ; but in a minute or two, as I stared 
blankly at the closed door, the whole truth flashed upon me 
how I had been brought into Spain on purpose to be placed here, 
and was now, by my father’s authority, to remain a prisoner. 

I was terribly frightened, but not so much by the thought of 
being in a convent as by the sight of the cell in which I had been 
so unceremoniously locked up. I had always tried to be religious 
—more so than ever since I had known Henry Avenant—and 
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all institutions connected with the worship of Christ unde: 


creed were very sacred in my eyes. If my father had told 
frankly that he intended to place me in a convent, I should | 
stipulated for the free exercise of my own religion, but should 


have questioned his right to dispose of me as he pleased, so 


as | was under age. If | had been introduced to a kind Mot 
Superior and put into a proper room, however plainly furnis! 
if I had been allowed to have English books and to write hom: 


1 


might even have welcomed the perfect rest of convent life 1 


the day when I should be my own mistress. But this 
in which I stood was worse than that in any English prison. 


had no furniture in it but a low pallet bed, without sheets ; 
floor was of earth, full of holes and lumps, parts of the walls 
mossy from _ »; and only a very little light came in throug 
small, barred air-hole, several feet above the bed, and wit 
glass. Soon, as D ioht advanced, the cell be Came pertectly 
and I sat on the bed, asking myself whether I was awal 
whether my reason was failing me ? 

[ must have sat for an hour, forcing myself to be calm 
might consider my position in all its aspects. Everything w 
silent that I could distinctly hear the ticking of my watch. 
crept to the do and groping with my hands found a 
barred aperture, which I listened, straming my ear to 
other sounds. I could not see beyond the bars, as there v 
closed trap-door. All at once my blood seemed to stand st 


[ heard some furious shrieking and kicking at a door, which 
ceeded apparent! from another cell. It continued withor 


intermission for a long time, and it was evident that the wo1 
who made it was a maniac. So there were lunatics in this con 


and Iwas among them ! 
This discovery robbed me of all the strength I had manag: 
muster up during my first hour in the cell, and I threw mys: 


my knees before the bed in a paroxysm of fear and distress, p. 
ing God to have pity on me and to take me under His protect 
I endeavoured to call to mind all the bad things I had don 
thought, which might have deserved me this punishment, a1 
prayed for strength to bear it; but, above all, 1 prayed agai 


terrors that might overwhelm me and unsettle my reason. 
supplications were, indeed, wrestlings of the spirit, and I did 
rise from my knees until I had prevailed over my fears, 
obtained the peace of feeling that God would not desert me. 


I cried woefully, and when I lay down on the bed, without 
dressing, I soon fell asleep from exhaustion. 


A ray of sunlight was streaming into my eell when I awoke. 


I saw by my watch it was six o'clock. My anguish of 1 


on awaking and remembe ‘ring where I was, nearly brought « 


new fit of crying, but I struggle ‘d against it, knowing I shoul 
quire all my ad ssion to face whatever trials might b 
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store for me that day. By the he slp of the articles in my bag and ofa 
jug of water that stood in a corner of the cell, 1 made a summary 
toilet; then I took out my Bible and Prayer-book and read through 


the psalms and lessons for the day. I had just laid the books 
aside when the door opened, and two nuns—not the same as those 
whom I had seen the day before—appeared and ay gee to me to 
come out. I made signs to ask them whether I should put on 
my hat and cloak, and they nodded. They also AB ie to my bag, 
which made me exult in the hope that I should not be brought 


back to that horrid cell. 
I was led out of the vault which I had crossed by lantern-light 


on the previous night, and again passed round the cloisters, where 
[ now noticed a cool fountain playing in the centre of a grass 


plot. We came toa door, and I was ushered into a large room, 
wainscoted, where a lady, whom I took to be the Mother Superior, 
sat alone at a long table, with an ivory crucifix before her, and 
some letters. She was a woman of about thirty, with handsome 
dark eyes, but a complexion as pale as wax. Her mien was 


severe, and she made no friendly response to the appealing 
with which I met hers, expecting she would address me in Eng- 
lish. After eyeing me anxiously for a moment, she spoke to me in 
bad French, mixe od with Spanis sh, but yet intelligible, because each 
word was pronounced slowly. 

“You are a very wicked girl” (une trés mauvaise fille), she 
said, “but you are ill in the head ” (she touched her forehead). 
“El diablo has possessed you; he has turned you from the holy 
religion of your aati father and mother and made you a heretic ” 
(she signed herse Tf and the See a nuns did the same devoutly). 
“You have ruined the soul of a young Catholic priest, who, 
owing to you, has been expelled "el his diocese by the Bishop.” 

“Oh, madame, who can have told you such things?” I asked, 
blushing all over; “there is not a word of truth in them.’ 

“Your father told me,” answered the Abbess, drily, “and he is 
a good Catholic; you have broken his heart. 

“You must have misunderstood him,” I answered, thinking 
that, as the Mother Superior spoke no English and my father little 
French, their intercourse could not have been very plain, but she 
contradicted me by saying that my father had come with a priest 
who spoke English, and who had toid her all about my wicke d life. 

“Moreover,” she said, “your father has left you here to 
repent and be cured” (she touched her forehead again). “ E/ 
diablo must be expelled from your body: you are a child 
and cannot be allowed to imperil your soul. What have you 
inside that bag ?’ 

[ opened my bag and she immediately pounced upon the Bible 
and P rayer-book in it. Seeing what they were, she flashed a 
furious glance at me and dashed them to the floor, excl: aiming in 
agitation : 
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“Heretical! impious! Since this convent was founded no su 
books have ever entered here.” 


Now my ‘Bible and Pray r-book were very precious to me, n 
only for their own sakes. but because they were presents from 1 
kind mistresses at the school where I had been brought up, s 


stooped to pick the up, and tears of indignation gushed from 1 
eyes as I did so. 


“ You ought to ashamed of yourself, madame,” I said, f 
getting all pruden 
“You are insolent,” she answered, drawing herself up haught 


“but we will correct you. Throw those books down instantly. 
“TY shall do no such thing,” I replied, hugging them clos 
“My religion is as good as yours, madame, and whether I rem: 
here a day or a year [ will not change it; so you may save you 
self the trouble of trying to convert me. And, what is more, | 


you that [am an English girl, and that if you use any viol 


towards me you will be made to regret it.” ; 

[ had great faith at that time in being an English girl, f 
had not been taught to believe it possible that se viole) 
could be done to - of our nation with impunity. Luckily 
me the Abbess w: woman of high birth and great spirit, v 
had not a paitticle f meanness in her nature, and she was 
sincerely pious. After gazing angrily at me for a full 
during which my did not. q ail, - covered her face with 
right hand, and | ™ untied as she were asking counst 
Heaven. When she looked up sain she was not less severe t 
before, but much calmer; and by that time I had got my ov 


feelings under control. The Abbess spoke a few words to the 1 
nuns, who had shown no signs of life during the interview, exc 
to sign themselves every time the words heretie and diablo wi 
uttered, and I was conducted by them out of the room, taking 1 
hag with me. 

I made sure now that I should be taken back to the cell wh 
[ had come, but I was led to a cell, or rather a room, whi 
opened on to the cloisters and was close to the Abbess’s audien 
chamber. It was a very habitable place, lighted by a wind 
heavily barred, but prov ided with a venetian blind. There was 
bed, with clean sheets and counterpane; a table, chair an 
small chest of drawers. The floor was boarded, and over the h« 
of the bed hung a crucifix of painted wood. Here the two nu 
left me and did not lock we a as they went out. 

It was such a relief to be treated in this way after what | ha 
apprehended, that for some ition [I sat overcome, rejoicing wi 
thankfulness that I had not allowed myself to be intimidated | 
the abbess’s suspicious manner. But my position was sufficient 
serious to set me musing in an anxious strain over the untrut! 
whieh had been told to the abbess concerning me. What cou 
the priest who accompanied my father have meant by saying th: 
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my parents were Roman Catholics, that I had changed my religion 
in antagonism to their wishes, and had led astray a young 
Catholic priest? Were these the stupid fables of a man who 
understood English less well than he pretended, or were they 
malicious stories which my father had told to the priest? I could 
not believe my father guilty of such perfidy. . When suspicions 
assailed me, coming from the incomprehensible harshness of his 
conduct to me of “late, I thrust them aside; and preferred to 
think that he had been misunderstood by his interpreter, and had 
no worse intention than to put it out of my power, whilst I was 
yet a minor, to contract a marriage which he disapproved. This 
was hard enough, and yet there was some sweetness to me in 
thinking that I was suffering for Henry Avenant’s sake. Surely, 
if my father were placing such obstacles between us, it must be 
because Henry had refused to renounce his purpose of marrying 


me, or to promise that he would hold no further communication 
with me till I was of age? ‘Poor Harry!” Well, ] thought, 
we should be all the dearer to each other when these troubles 


are ended, and we can speak of them together. 

When I had been about half an hour alone, one of those silent 
wooden-faced nuns came into my room with a bowl of chocolate 
and a roll, which she set on the table, retiring afterwards without 
a word. As I had not eaten since noon the day before, I was in 
want of food, and this breakfast revived me and gave me more 
courage. My door being unfastened, I thought I would ventm 
out, ad try how far my liberty extended. 

The nun who had brought me the chocolate was pacing up and 
down the cloisters with slow steps, her hands in her sleeves, and 
her eyes looking on the ground—an attitude which I could not 
help thinking very affected; it was suitable for moments: of 
solemn mediti ition, but if this woman were thinking of my 
chocolate or her dinner what propriety was there in appearing so 
sanctimonious? I passed her and she took no notice of me; but 
wherever I went she followed, at ten paces behind. [ walked 
round the cloisters, stopping to look at a few memorial tablets, 
clamped to the walls, and covered with Latin inscriptions, which | 
could not read, then I passed under an archway and found myself 
in a large and lovely garden. 

At first sight it seemed to be of boundless extent, for the walls 
that enclosed it were hidden by trees. There were groves of 
orange trees in it, mulberries, avenues of sycamores, two or three 
splendid cedars, with branches spreading out from the ground, 
and flower beds, all a-bloom with roses of every hue—from the 
saffron yellow to the deep velvetty purple. Several nuns were 
gardening among the flower beds, whilst others were gathering 
fruit from espaliers, loaded with the finest peaches and apricots, 
or stooping over melon beds, and turning up the glass globes 


that covered fruit of immense size. But all these women stood 
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apart from one another, and worked as if they were deaf 
dumb. 

As it was barely eight o’clock and the sun had not yet beg 
to blaze with full heat, there was coolness in the shade, and ] 
a pleasant stroll under the leafy trees. I saw some nuns mo 
ing about singly in sequestered walks, others were seated on stor 
benches, of which there were many, but whenever I approach 
one of them, she turned her back to me and stood motionless, lil 
a naughty child put in a corner. I was beginning to wond 
whether no sound of human voice was ever heard in this gard 
when, turning into an avenue of chestnuts, I came suddenly uj 
a group of twenty girls, laughing, chattering, and playing as g 
as could be, under the nabtoneaainl superintendence of 
elderly nun, who sat with her back against a tree and doz 


Some of the younger girls appeared to be ten years old; tw 
three of the eldest looked as if they were of my own age, and 
were dressed alike black merino dresses, with mantillas of 
same material ve tastefully draped round their heads 


shoulders. All of them had black fans, and a few had 
scarlet roses in their hair. 
I paused for a moment, colouring shyly, and hesitating whet 


[ should advance, but as all the girls stood still, beginning 
flutter their fans, and starmg at me, I advanced and made the 
bow. This they answered by performing the most ceremon 


curtseys, those of them who were seated standing up 
through ‘this piece of politeness; but when I had passed 
heard them all whispering and rustling their fans in great cot 
tion, doubtless speculating who I was, and making comment 
my appearance. However, the sight of the girls, who, I conclu 
were being educated in the convent, made me inexpressibly g 
and quite altered my opinion of the place. ‘I daresay I shal 
be so unhappy here,” I reflected, “if somebody will only b 
and speak to me.” 

Nobody did speak to me all that day. When I returned 1 
room at about nine, as the sun grew too hot to allow of one’ 
maining out of doors, the nun, who had followed me all the 
entered with me, and touched me on the shoulder to show m« 
to work the venetian blind, and lower a pink and white av 
that was fastened outside. A few moments later I heard a |! 
splash of water on this awning and I saw a nun playing up 
with a garden hose. This watering process was renewed e 
quarter of an hour throughout the hot part of the day, and se 
to keep the room agreeably cool. During my absence a m Osqu 
curtain of thin muslin had been rigged over my bed, and I fou 
all my linen and clothes laid on the counterpane, showing 
my luggage had been sent from the hotel. Some books whi 
had brought from England had, however, been confiscated. 

I could now entertain no hope that my father had told 
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the truth in saying that I was only to remain in the convent 
three days whilst he was in the country. But if he had deceived 
me in one particular why not in several? It hurt me so much to 
think evil of my father, that I resolved not to reason upon his 
conduct until I could do so in a calmer frame of mind. On thing 
was certain, namely, that so long as I was a minor he had the 
right to put me in what school he pleased; so my best plan was 
to look upon this convent as only a school, and to ask the Abbess’s 
permission that I might learn Spanish which I determined to do 
next day. 

Just as this resolution had shaped itself in my mind I heard a 
rustling of paper on the window sill, and turning round saw that 
somebody had pushed through the open window a slip on which 
these words were pencilled in English : 

“ Do not, l pray you, he obstinate. Do as the Mother Superi 
commands, oT you wall he VETY, VET unhappy. lea i Ss 
small preces.” 





ITI. 


WHaT good Samaritan could it be who had sent me this message ? 
The knowledge that there was an Englishwoman in the convent, 
and that she took an interest in me, brought me the consolation 
of feeling that I should not remain utterly friendless, though | 
knew not how to construe her warning about obeying the Abbess’s 
commands. That I could change my religion on compulsion was 
out of the question ; but of course it would be my duty to show 
obedience to all the ordinary rules of the house. 

They kept early hours in the convent. The bell rang for matins 
at five, and after service all the labours of the day commenced. | 
was dressed by six o’clock, and asked the nun on guard in the 
cloisters if I could see the “Madre ? Making no answer she led 
me into the presence of the Abbess, who sat as rigidly in her high- 
backed chair as if she had not moved from it since the day before. 
I went through a respectful obeisance and aeke d whether I might 
be allowed to write to my father and mother 

“ Your father does not wish to receive letters from you,” replied 
the Mother Superior, “I shall myself write to him when I think 
you are thoroughly penitent, and perhaps he will send you a 
letter then.” 

“May I have some occupation then, madame? Will you allow 
me to learn Spanish ?” 

“Yes; but I have a difficulty to face. How can I suffer one of 
my nuns to converse with you if you trouble her with your de- 
testable heresies ?” 

“ T will promise not to speak on religion, madame,” replied. 

“You must listen to all that is said to you on religion and 
not answer,” said the Abbess. “ You must hearken humbly, 
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She took such a pleasure in confessing her sins, that I believe 
she committed peccadilloes on purpose that she might have 
something to confess and do penance for. The poor girl’s entire 
conversation was made up of canting—taking that word to mean 
the expression, in methodical language, of sentiments which are 
forced. She kept a book, which she called her Acta consciencie, 
in which she wrote down daily all the naughty things she had 
done or imagined, and if this book was a faithful ree ord it showed 
that she had the mind of a child, for it treated only of childish 
things. One day she let me ia a few pages of it; and when | 
had finished she told me that she must make a mea culpa for 
having yielded to the sin of vanity in having shown me her book 
that she might receive praise from me. Next day she recurred to 
that subject, and knelt with joined hands to beg my pardon for 
having “ wickedly deceived me in writing out a special page for 
my perusal from which she had omitted her weightiest sins ” 
what these sins were she did not say. 

Sister Sta. Incarnation, inured to long silence, was ill-fitted to be 
a good instructress, for she was incapable of sustained attention, 
her mind fluttering from trifle to trifle like an uncaged bird from 
twig to twig. But Spanish is an easy language, and, as I was 
diligent to learn, I quickly picked up the rudiments of it by the 
help of the school- books we had, and of conversation with the 
sister, who spoke it beautifully. She gave me two lessons, each of 
an hour’s duration, every day, and I valued her companionship, for 
she was the only person with whom I talked: I was made to live 
quite alone, like an excommunicant. JBells rang several times 
every day for the chapel, the refectory, devotional meditations, and 
other things, but I was never summoned to join in the exercises 
of the nuns or pupils. My meals were brought me to my own 
room—chocolate at seven; dinner at eleven, of meat and 
vegetables, and delicious fruit from the garden; and at five 
supper of fish or poultry, with fruit again. I walked in the 
garden when I pleased, but nobody spoke 1 o me. Sister Sta. 
Incarnation had told me that so soon as I would recant my 
heresy and be baptized I should be placed among the pee r pupils, 
most of whom were young ladies of noble families ; but that so 
long as I remained a heretic I could not be allowed to go among 
them nor to enter the chapel. She was very anxious about my 
conversion, poor girl, and informed me that ; she got out of her bed 
for an hour every night and prayed for it, kneeling on the cold 
stones ; and that dozens of the nuns were subjecting themselves 
to the severest penances for my sake—that is, in order that the 
torments of my diabolical possession might be shortened. 

All this was very horrible, but what could I do? for the more l 
saw of these nuns’ lives the less did I feel inclined towards the 
gloomy, half-crazed, and, as it seemed to me, idolatrous religion 
which they practised. Salvation by mortification of the body was 
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the sum of their creed, and they conformed to it with an 
genuity of self-torture almost incredible. The rule of their « 
(Discalsed Carmelites) was, by itself, frightfully severe. Th 
went barefoot, rose at midnight for service in the chapel, ate 
meat, eggs, butter, fish, or poultry, and were only allowed to 
with one another for an hour a week—on Sunday, after vespe 
They slept on beds without sheets, in cells like that where I | 
spent my first night; and their habits were most unclean. [| 
sorry to say Sister Sta. Incarnation, though an English girl, thoug 


it almost a sin to waits, She had not handled a piece of 

since she had taken the veil, and her only ablutions consisted 
occasionally passing a wet hand over her face, without wiping 
for she had no tow: During summer she had a clean chemi 


of sackcloth every three weeks; in the rainy season one of roug 
black baize, which was worn three months. The remainder of bh: 
costume consisted of a black serge gown with wide sleeves, hook 


very high in the t at, and girt with a knotted rope. On 
head, which was closely cropped as a boy’s, was set a white lin 
bonnet, shaped lik juakeress’s poke, with a broad white | 
pressed over her forehead, and this head-dress was surmounted w 
a black merino veil, which flowed over the shoulders, except w! 
she was in chapel loing penance, when it was drawn 
the face. There aN tWO ¢ eholes for her to see thro 
One morning Sister Sta. Incarnation, being under penance, cam: 
give me her lesson with her veil down, causing me to start wi 
fr gat when she walked in. 

But stern, indeed, as the rules of the convent were, it 
by rel wai and self-imposed privations that the nuns contri 
to make their li’ so hard. The present Abbess had fou 
considerable laxity prevailing in the house when she was appoint 
to rule over it, and, being young and enthusiastic, she | 
restored disciplin: but, as often happens, she had, by 


example, diffused so much zeal, that her efforts were now dire 
towards preventing her nuns from doing themselves to death 
austerities. Thus she dared no longer permit a nun to choose 
own penance, so barbarous were the punishments which some 
the sisters had inflicted on themselves. One day a nun came 
her, confessing a fault into which she said she had fallen again ai 
again, and she begged that she might pronounce her own punis 
ment, so as to root out her sin once and for all. The Abb: 
re fused, and inflicted a penance of her own, which seemed to th: 
pe nitent too mild. The next day the nun returned and accus 
herself of something much worse—something, indeed, very bad 
and this time the scandalised Abbess suffered her to choose 
own penance. The nun thereupon bared her shoulders and call 
upon another sister, as fanatical as herself, to give her thr 
hundred and sixty-five blows with her knotted girdle, striking 
with all her might. The castigation was inflicted to the 
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blow, when the nun crawling, almost dead, the Abbess’s feet. 
pr ayed that she might have a hundred . more, because shi 
had told a lie in accusing herself falsely of the second offence in 
order that she might get a sharp punishme nt for the first, which 
she deemed had be en insuffici le ntly explate dd. How was it possible 
for any woman, herself ecstatic, to rule with any judgment ov 
such puzzling creatures as these ? 

Even when she did her best to restrain excesses, the Mothe 
Superior had no control over the penances inflicted by the orden 
or consent of the Father Confessor —a stupid old Franciscan monk, 
who sat in the convent chapel to hear penitents every Friday. 
She could not either interfere with the so-called good works and 
“‘ free-will offerings” made by the nuns for th e propitiation of divers 
saints. The se fre e-will otte rings fre qu ( nt] y v consisted In sacrifices 
of meals, or ee of them. A nun sitting down very hungry to 


table would say: “I offer up half my dinner to the Blessed St. 
Anne, whose Rie ast it is.” A rule ot the order fi acle anh eating 
or drinking between meals, unless by permission of the Abbess, s 
that a sister who wanted to quench her thirst on a hot summe) 
afternoon had to go and beg leave to drink a mug of water. T' 
permission was never refused, but it often happened that when 
nun had filled her mug she would coolly pour its contents on th 
ground, saying: “ Holy Virgin, I give this water to the poor souls 
in purgatory. 

Individual vanity finding its only scope in such works as thi 


above, the nuns were constantly trying to outvie one another in 
their acts of self-denial, so that illness was frequent, and insanity 
a thing of no rare occurrence. When a nun became mad 

treatment depended on the nature of her insanity. If she was 
stricken with what doctors call melancholia, seeing visions, 
mumbling to herself, redoubling her austerities, and occasionally 


breaking out into wild preachings, she was regarded asa saint who 


had been illumined, and she lived as she pleased, exempt from al 
rules, and receiving the utmost worship from the other sisters. 
But sometimes the insanity showed itselfin wild dementia, during 

which the patient yelled, laughe d, shrieked out awful blasphemies 
and other abominable language; and then she was said to be 
suffering from devilish possession, and was removed toan 7 pace, 
that is, one of those cells underground, where I had spent my first 
night. There were twenty of them, and more than half the 
number were always tenanted; but all the occupants were not 
nuns. As I subsequently discovered, there are no lunacy laws 
in Spain, and when a person goes out of his, or her, mind in that 
country, a religious house is nsed as an asylum. This removes all 
need for a doctor’s certificate, and saves the patient’s family from 
the distress of confessing that it owns a lunatic member. The 
patient is said to have “retired into religion,” andthere is an end 
of the matter, for as monasteries and convents are not inspected 
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by any publie authority. nobody has the means of ascerta 
whether persons are rightly confined there or not. 
When I had learned most of these facts from my convers 


with Sister Sta. Incarnation (who was as easily questioned as Q 


] 


though she had her orders to be reserved, and imagined that 
obeyed them), I felt, as [ have already said, a positive loathi 
the nunnery and its perverse practices, which I could reco 
with no form of religion which I had been taught to think a 
able to the Creator. I felt I would rather die than debase 
to such miserab! iperstitions as I witnessed; but an event 
occurred which ised the whole strength of the convent 
brought to bear in shaking my stubbornness. 

Among the things which I had brought from England 
sketch-book, and having no English books to make my 
hours pass, I used to while away some time with my pene} 
morning, going into the garden for my customary walk, 
my sketch-boo! ith me, and sat down on a bench to 
pretty view of t! onvent chapel, the last window of whi 





eurious composi ce] itecture, half-Moorish, faced a corne 
garden. This pi eding of mine excited the astonishment 
nun, who was ding a Hower bed, and she ran to t 
Superior. The ess soon came out, walking in emp state 
with her waxen face, which seemed to grow paler every tin 
it. IL had not spoken it ner for several weeks, a shi 
me no greeting, but held « hin, white hand for my bo 


Now YT had dr 1 in several portrait heads from memo 
Abbess’s among them ; this was carefully sketched, and s 
Sister Sta. Incarnation’s;: but there were two heads of old 
slightly caricatured. I looked up reddening, for I expect 
scolded; but th rhost f a smile was playing over the A 
blanched lips. 

Vous dessin en.” sh vid. ‘ Can you play the pila 


‘“ Yes, madan 

“Come with me, then.” 

[ followed the Abbess out of the garden, and was follow 
my turn by an attendant nun: for, night and day, some sist: 
told off as a sentry to watch my movements. We passed 
wing of the convent, which was reserved for the school ] 
and here I was led into a room where there was a cottage } 
woefully out of t A handsome girl of eighteen was ~ uct 
her scales, with a very unsteady touc h, under the ears of the s 
old nun whom I had seen before. 

The girl rose, made a deep curtsey to the Mother Superior, 
at a sign from her left the room. But the old nun and th 
who was in waiting on me remained. The abbess then or 
me to play anything I pleased. 

There was some old music on the piano, simple ballads 
the words carefully inked out), and some religious music. | 
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played a selection from these to show I could read at sight; then, 
as the Abbess did not tell me to stop, I played, from memory, airs 
from operas, waltzes, gallops—just as if I were at a child’s 
party. When at length I turned round, my attendant nun had he: 
mouth contorted into a sort of imbecile smile of rapture, her eyes 


being half-closed and lifted towards the ceiling. ‘The Abbess was 
standing motionless, gazing out of a window, with her back towards 


me. When she turned round | saw that she was strangely 
moved. 


“Your good father has caused you to receive an excellent educa- 


tion,” she said. ‘“ Pray God it may be turned to good account. 
From that moment the Abbess resolved that I must be con- 
verted without delay. Among the nuns who managed the schoo 
department there were none who played or sketched well ; the 
purpose Was formed of utilising me as plano and ¢ wine ] - 
C. GREN 
7) 


A SAD COQUETTE 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF ALFRED DE M 


WHEN Lady Hope, that sad coquett 
Just elbows us in passing by, 

Darts forward lightning-winged, but 
Stops short, and turns so roguish 


Then what of man? he must obey, 
The breeze-born swallow may not 
Less light are birds that breezes sway 

Than man who follows Hope’s desi 


Too-tleet enchantress ! can’st not se 

The path before thy wings’ quick stroke ? 
Ah, child! must thou, too, bear the yoke 
And wed that stern old Destiny ? 
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EDGAR SHAFTO \ an idle, spoilt young man, who had 
been called by the bad names of “ flirt” and “ adventur 
the first of th characters he was so inconstant as 
hardly dangerous, except to people who had never heard of 
before. He cou not be devoted, even to an heiress 
he was ambitious, often wished to be rich, and had fanci 
distinguishing himself in different ways; but as nothing 
be gained without exertion of some kind, this lazy-minded 
seemed likely to iain a poor nonentity all his days. Som 
he talked about going in for science, and told his aunt, th: 
person who believed in him, that if he choose he could d 
things, and make all sorts of discoveries. 

“Well, my ir, why don’t you?” said Miss & 


encouragingly. 


‘© It is such an awful bore.” replied Edgar. 


He generally met his aunt in London, and for years 
thought it worth while to pay her a visit in the country ; 
summer her lett: were full of a new neighbour of hers, a « 
Lady Adela, a girl whose relations were all dead, and wh 
come down for a time to a house she had in this quiet part 


world. Miss Shafto had an old friend who was related to 
Adela’s mother, and this old friend was now living wit! 
heiress, who was much too young and pretty to take 
herself, 

All these hopeful circumstances brought Mr. Edgar dow: 
day to South Hazel, to his aunt’s nice red house in thi 
village street. He had written the day before to say lh 


coming, but was too clever to wait for an answer. Old wol! 
with their conscientious anxieties, had spoilt his plans on 
li] 


twice before, he thought. If he could only manage to like | 
Adela, why should not she like him? He was clever, hands 
of good family. What reasonable objection could there 
Edgar Shafto was not at all troubled with modesty, and 
beginning to think that this shilly-shallying life had gone on 
enough. 

It was early in September when he came down to South H 
on a lovely, warm afternoon. The harvest waggons were creep 
slowly home, up and down the hills; here and there a tre 
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; , 
Ne turning yellow, the cottage gardens were full of flowers, and up j 

\ above great flocks of fleecy clouds were weaving thems lves into 

iH | long low arches across the blue, limpid sky. Other clouds were 
Hes mounting slowly in heavier masses, away to the south. All these ; 
\ | pretty sights, with the faint smell of wood-smoke in the air, just 
" to remind one that it was autumn, made Edgar feel quit | 
. charming as he strolled up the hill. He had heard that his aunt { 
was at Hazel House: what could be better than to follow her 

there, and to get rid at once of the slight impatience and 

curiosity in his mind. 
He found the ladies in one ot the old wall d-ga clens, 

opened into each other at the back of the house. ' hey were 

standing by a bed of pansies; his aunt, tall, fat, and ming, 

with the smile of a young woman; Mrs. Sackville, small and 

gentle, her hair in round white curls; Lady Adela, wit! asket 

in her hand, gathering flowers, and much hindered by th ses 

of two large dogs. 

Edgar Shafto lost his heart immediately. He had often done it 

, before, but this time he was almost surprised and alarmed at 

himself, for he could hardly take his eyes away from Lady Adela, 


and certainly not his thoughts. She was a lovely little } 
not short, but slight and finely made, holding herself with the 


light, graceful uprightness that comes naturally to, perhaps, one 
woman in fifty thousand; oe help ones Duchess being an 
example of it. Her hair was dark, her eyes were very large and 
blue, her pretty delicate features were full of spirit and expression. 
To describe her in a few words, she was a sweet, fearless, high- 
bred little beauty. She wore a grey jacket and hady hat, 
trimmed with large white daisies, and was ready to smile with a 7 
sort of angelic frankness on the young man as he came up to her, 
amidst the exclamations of the old ladies. 
That delightful garden! its paths went winding about among all 


sorts of flowers; mallows and salvias and anemones, pansies in 
varied crowds, hedges of sweet peas, still bright in colour, and 
mignonette, which filled the air with sweetness. Whil his aunt, 
quite alive to the situation, and nervously afraid that Mrs. 
Sackville might suspect her, was explaining what an unexpected 
pleasure Edgar’s arrival was, he walked on with Lady Adela and 
her dogs, through those bright and fragrant ways. He was very 
agreeable ; pleasant to look at, with brown eyes, good features, 
and a sweet, though melancholy smile ; pleasant to talk to, for he 
quite hid his feelings, and argued with Lady Adela in an amiable 
dispassionate way ‘about her flowers. There was some fun in 
disagreeing with her; she was so pss and seemed to delight 
in fighting small battles for her favourites. Yet she had no 
conceit, and when she found out that Edgar knew more than she 
did, and could give her a whole list of scientific names, she was 
ready to look up smiling, and to take his opinion. They were 
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LADY ADELA. 
getting on beautifully when Miss Shafto found it was time t 
home. 

Edgar, who had Lire addy promised to lend Lady Adela a bor 
carnations, could depart with an air of pleasant unconcern. W 
he was alone with his aunt, the artful young man went into 
raptures, but began coolly talking of his own affairs. Miss Shaf 
a naturally impat lent woman, W ho W ished to be the soul of prud 
but could not always manage it, soon burst out into questions. 


he admire Lady Adela ? ” 


*‘ She seems a nice little thing,” said Edgar. ‘“ Innocent ; 
of plants and animals.’ 

* But so pretty Don’t you think so?” exclaimed Miss Sh 
in amazement. 

“Yes; a pretty little face,” said the provoking Edgar. “ V 
makes her live down here ?’ 

‘*She has not | mn very strong, and this place agrees wit 
particularly well. know Mrs. Sackville is very anxious about 

si She looks wel loug ‘ 

“Well, Edgar,” said Miss Shafto, after a pause, “I am glad 
are so sensible. think her lovely, and that was what mad 
so nervous when you arrived. I was afraid you might fall in 
with her, to tell 4 the truth, and that would be such a n 


tune.” 
Edgar laughe 
thing, > he said. 


‘Tl am getting too old for that s 


‘“ That is nonsense, of course. But Mrs. Sackville and 
friends mean her to make a great marriage—very rightly and 1 


rally, too—and if my dear, penniless nephew—oh! it would 


too dishonourable, somehow ! \Virs. Sackville would never bs 


that I had not asked you down on purpose.” 
“1s the lucky man fixed upon ? ” 
“ Well, we all think, you know. Nothing positive yet. 


Sackville hinted the other day at Lord Elton; and, of course, 
could be nothing more suitable ; in fact, he is the only man 
county worthy of her.” 

“ That little brute!” said Edgar, forgetting himself. 

“ Why, what do you know about him ? ” 

“ Nothing,” he said, rather shortly. “If I knew him 
a scamp and a ruffian, what would be the use of telling you? 
and Mrs. Sackville would think alike, no doubt. Lord EI 
What can his little faults signify ?” 

“ Don’t talk in that disagreeable way,” said Miss Shafto, laug! 
“ Yes, we should think alike; and Lady Adela would agree 
us. She isa very sensible girl, with no absurd romance about 
She will never throw herself away.” 

“It would be a pity if she did,” said Edgar. Then he bega 
whistle, and then to talk about something else, with such an in 
ested air that his aunt smiled at her own anxieties. 
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382 LADY ADELA 


He stayed on from day to day, and saw Lady Adela many times, 
keeping up a successful self- control that surprised himself. It was 
a new thing to exert himself like this; to be strong in holding 
back and hiding from other people’s quick eyes the me real passion 
that he had ever known. Only the knowlec lge that discovery 
would mean banishment, could have given such re wil power to 
the idle, self-indulgent Edgar. The strangest chances were always 
bringing him and Adela together during the fortnight that he 
sti ved at South Hazel. Every day she became more attractive. 
She had the high, wild spirits of a child, yet with such dignity that 
no one could treat herasa child. Edgar saw her look haughty 


and scornful once or twice, and that was enough for him ; it added 
a sort of bitterness to his love for her: if she knew, would not she 
turn her little head away, with a curl of the lip that was enough 
to plunge one into purgatory | He called himself a fool, and lost 
all hope, i if he ever had any ; but then next mornit ie | he would meet 
her Visor bes black pony, sunny and smiling as th¢ day : or would 
find her walking with the dogs, or gathering flowers; or would see 
her sweet, grave face in church, listening to the rector’s long 
sermon. He himself, in his effort to command himself, appeared 
to be more languid, lazy and indifferent than ever before. He 


see med to eare le ‘SS. aS he grew every day to care more, and Was 
ney) sharply, and comfortably miserable. The touch of her 
hand made him turn pale ; and when she passed him it was only 


by a wnat struggle that he could prevent himself from kissing 
the fringe of her dress. All this time he managed to deceive his 
aunt and Mrs. Sackville. Whether Lady Adela herself was 
equally blind may, perhaps, be doubted; for the most resolute 
person cannot always command his eyes. But she was a very 
sensible girl, as Miss Shafto said, and also, in those days, a little 
hard-hearted. It would have been unnatural if the man had 


not admired her; and she did not find it necessary to deny him 
her smiles. 

Miss Shafto liked having her nephew with her, and was only too 
glad that he should stay, as long as his behaviour was so perfectly 
satisfactory. For anything she knew or cared, this state of things 
might have gone on through the autumn; but a fortnight of it 
was enough for Edgar. He soon found that there were limits to 
his endurance of this kind of life, in which joy and pain were 
mingled in such a maddening way. 

One morning he went out about ten, without telling his aunt 
where he was going. As he came near Hazel House he 
moving far away in the garden. He dashed through the garden 
door, fortunately meeting no one; for he would have found it 
difficult to give an account of himself. 

Lady Adela was on her favourite sunny terrace at the end of the 
garden—a high walk sheltered by evergreen hedges, and divided 
from the field beyond by a low stone wall c quite covered with ivy, 


saw a figure 











LADY ADELA. 





with red pots full of flowers set upon it here and there. H: 
was amusing herself with a cat and kitten, which were racing 
other and playing up and down. She met Edgar with her 
sweetness, laughing at her own childishness, for the cat and 
had a most eager playfellow. 

“Ts Miss Shafto here? Are you come to fetch me ?” sh 
but then a startled look came, and drove her smiles away. 

Edgar had come to the end of his restraints and his 


fuges. 

“T am going away,” he said. “It is all very well for yi 
course you don’t care, and you have never thought of me 
shall go mad if I stay here any longer.” 

Lady Adela blushed violently. She looked at him for a mo 
with some expression in her blue eyes that he could not 
stand, but he soon found out that it was only surpris 
annoyance. 

“Then you had better go,” she said in a low voice. 

‘‘ Don’t be so awfully cruel,” said Edgar, trembling. ‘“ Did 
think that a man could see you every day for a fortnight, and 
worship you? Some fellows might have gone away and 
nothing, but I could not do that. Are you so very angry 
me ?” 

“Yes. You ought to have gone away. It is not right.” 

As the stern little lady said this, turning half away from Ed 
her kitten made a spring and clung to her dress. She took 
and fondled it in her hands; the little thing purred, and re} 
in her kindness, while poor Edgar looked on with dark gl 
eyes. 

“Why isn’t it right, if I love you better than life?” he 
“Why shouldn’t I tell you so? Now forget everything els 
tell me the truth. If you were a girl with nothing, would 


find it impossible to marry me? Do you hate me as mu 
that ?” 

There wasa long silence. It seemed that Lady Adela coul 
or would not, answer. Edgar gazed at her, and she at the kit 
which went on purring, while the cat rushed about in the bu 
and the wind rustled the trees softly, and far away there v 
sound of singing. It was very provoking, certainly, to be 


7 


love to by an impossible person on such a morning, whe! 
creation was enjoying itself. 

“If you did not feel that you ought to make a great mari 
could you think of me?” said Edgar at last very humbly. 

“ Don’t ask me ?” said Lady Adela with a sudden shiver, a 
tiny stamp of her foot. ‘I wish you would go away. I think 
are very impertinent, and I was never more astonished in 
life.” 

Edgar stood breathless for a moment under this severe 


bin g. 
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“TItstrue. I suppose I am,” he said rather dreamily. “ An 


idle dog like me does not even deserve to be refused civil 

“T beg your pardon,” she said with a little haughty air tl 
became her wonderfully. ‘I am sorry if I was rude. (Good-bye. 

va Good-bye, indeed! That means that | shal] OO and blow 
brains out,” said Edgar. ‘“ Can’t you have a little pity—-are you 
sending me away for ever ?” 

He was very tragical. The ~_ of driving him to suicid 
perhaps alarmed her : . little, for she was very young. But not 
being in the least a wth girl, if she felt sorry, she felt rathe 
scornful, too. 

“No, you must never come back,” she said, and then with 
shade of hesitation “at least not for seven yeal . 

“Seven years! Thank you! You are very merciful,” repeated 
Edgar bitterly. ‘To come back for the pleasure of ftnding Vi 
married to some one else—of being introduced t | uchess 
a, or other—that will bea privilege ind 

“Now it is you who are rude,” said Lady Ack indignant 
“1 can’t tz Tk to you any more!” 

“Very well. You have broken my heart— , ha 
girl! You will soon hear that [am dead —people don’t | O 
such an agony as this.” 

“7 thought they generally did,” said Lady Adela as she wa 
away. 

Edgar rushed after her, threw himself before her, seized | 
hands, and kissed them furiously. He was so violent, that Lady 
Adela almost cried with fright, but to him she on 
extremely angry. 

“There! I hear my aunt calling me. Go away at once, fo 
heaven’s sake!” she said; and Edgar, who saw no use in facing 


Mrs. Sackville, turned and fled. 

He went to town that afternoon, and wrote Lady Adela a letter, 
to which she sent him no answer at all. He concluded from this 
that she was hope le ssly offended, and for several] days considered 
the quickest means of death, but reflecting, like the lover in th 
old song, that 


“A neck that’s onee broken « 


he changed his mind, and happening to meet a scientific friend 
who was going to explore in Africa, he started off with him that 
autumn in search of distraction. 


I. 


Some people change very much in seven years and a half; 
others hardly at all. "It depe nds a good deal on the life they lead, 
and the care that is taken of them. Lady Adela,a creature pette d 
by fortune and nature, hardly looked a day older, as far as her 
beauty was concerned. 
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386 LADY ADELA 


fancy. Now that all her attractions were powerless to bring him 
back to her any more, she felt as if she had always cared for him. 

A sound of wheels outside, and a bell ringing loudly, roused 
her from her dreams. Who could be arriving so late, and in 
this weather, too? The door was opening, the butler was bringing 
in a ecard. 

“The gentleman is in the hall, my lady. I was to ask if you 
would see him.” 

Lady Adela bent down, holding the card in the firelight 

‘Tt can’t be,” she said, aftera moment. “I think the ist 
be some mistake. But—ask Mr. Shafto to come in.” 

The butler looked grave and puzzled. He was an old s 
and one of his mistress’s most careful guardians. 

“It is not the Mr. Shafto who used to com 
he said. 

“No. They say he is dead. Ask him to com .,” said Lady 
Adela, absently. 

The visitor came in. She got up, and fo moment they 
stood looking at each other. It was Edgar, of course, but terribly 
changed. Lady Adela at first thought that he had O1 
hideous. All his superficial good looks, his figure, his complexion, 
seemed to have been left behind in the dreadful swamps and 


deserts through which he had fought his way. Her smart young 
lover, with his lazy, indifferent, deceptive manners, had come 


back to her a worn, hardened, slouching, middle-aged man, with 
a dark-burnt skin, hollow eyes, hair more than touched wit}! 
grey, and a look of stern, watchful eagerness, which yet had a 


eertain calm, as if the man knew that all his difficulties wer 
only met to be overcome. 

Adela gave him her hand. He took it and kissed it, and 
then she began to realise who he was, for at first it seemed as 
if this wild- looking traveller was quite strange to hi 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I have thought about it so often, 
never hoping to have it again.” 

* Won't you sit down,” said Lady Adela gently. 

He obeyed, leaning forward and looking at her. She took her 
place again where she had been sitting, with the kitten in her 
lap. The white cloak had slipped off her shoulders; she looked 
very young and child-like, quite as pretty, and far sweeter than 
he remembered her. It seemed as if she surely could not snub 
him now. 

A feeling of intense, longing tenderness filled Edgar’s eyes with 
tears. This was not the madness that had seized him long ago; 
it was something deeper, stronger, more patient. Actually to 
see her, to be near her again, the: gin who, since he first saw her, 
had never even been in “danger of a rival—there was something 
in it almost too solemn. 

Lady Adela felt the change in him, and had already begun to 
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388 LADY ADELA. 


“TI do not want to go, if you will tell me t 


answered. ‘I came down here for your decision. Don’t think " 
that I have forgotten anything, or that I have allowed myself any 


hope. But when my aunt told me that you were still hi 
not yet married, I thought I must risk your being angry with me, 
to know if you could possibly change your mind. I did n 
deserve you then, and | don’t how but that is nothin: 
purpose. Am I to go or stay ?” 

Lady Adela had not cared for many people in 
those she did Care for were pertect in hey CVyes. Kid 


Va { che 
these changed circumstances, had become a hero. She had 
half in love with him before he came; now it was over wit 
her. Edgar is not likely ever to forget the look manner wit 


which she turned to him happiness, enthusiasm. 
shade of dignity. 
“7 think you had better stay.” 


Such an evening as that was well worth the hards 
dangers of seven years. 

Most of Lady Adela’s friends were rather shock 
of her engagement, and especially Mrs. Sackville, whose « 
had been that her niece should make, what she was pleased to « 


“> rood marriage,” and to whom the claims of s 
work were an “bject of the utmost scorn. She tried to reason 


with Adela. who Was obliged to cont SS that ( ec] fo 
geography no more than her aunt did. 
“But why then, my child! what makes hin 


cried Mrs. Sackville. “Do consider, dearest; you do 
more than two-and-twenty, and there are lots of peo] 
Adela shook her head, smiling. 
“What is the attraction? You always used to say tl 
could not marry without being in love. Now, s 7 
* But, do you see, aunt Mary, | am in love, and for the first 
time, too,” said Lady Adela. 









































THE SCORPION ON HIS TRAVELS. 


He looked a gruesome thing, this scorpion—some two inches 
juarter of potent In] put Y, Sl raddling across the pavement 
innocent English iside street. [Imported probably from Dem« 
or some other torrid clime, he had visited England in a hogs 
of sugar, with iltitudinous cockroaches as companions 
victuals. They kept him cheerful. A black beetle diet is s; 
make eats thin, scorpions are not cats, and black beetles 
them fat. Those that were left at the end of the voyage wi 
heard to compla ft its shortness, nor to thank the capt 
his courtesy; but, on the contrary, when the cargo was 
they incontinen lispersed in silence and all directi 


many-legged ra} 


The scorpion cle: YOure LO simulate the appearancs 
‘scaping victims d, just as the last of them was disapp 
over the edge of e barrel, he packed himself up into 
roach-like a sh as possible, and crawled laboriously 
summit. Recor tring the outside world, his pincers had 
betrayed him, but the undiscerning and fortunately thick-s 
hand of a stores! \ pt him to the floor 

t barrel’s brim, 
kroach was to him.” 

Our traveller not stop to make a note in his diary 
summary deliv: e, but sidled beneath a fragment of matt 
Oh! the odour it!—and there swept through his mind 
memory of the den days he had spent concealed unde) 
rotting cocoa-nut fibre strewn beneath the tropical vegetati 
his native land; what time he stung, light-hearted, the incaut 


blue-faced monk that had sat down upon him ; and as | 
around the warehouse and saw the scorpion-proof boots 
“clumped” around, he wandered gloomily forth to se 
blue-faced ape and the bare-footed savage that he remen 
wandering beneath the palm trees of his home. He clim! 
some stone steps, where a dog took some liberties with 
rambled round the door-mat at the top several times, w! 
visitor wiped his boots upon him. So he came down the 
again, and then he struck out boldly across the pavemen 
Demerara. He had to stop, however, every three inches to 
tend he was a piece of coal. And thus dissimulating I found 
just intime. The broom of the crossing-sweeper at the c 
already flashed in the air. I explained that the poor thing 
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THE SCORPION ON HIS TRAVELS. 





very far from home and had lost its way, that the rites of 
hospitality, sacred even among savages, demanded fair treat- 
ment for him, that the Government specially interested itself 
in the oye of homeless foreigners. The scorpion was then 
induced, by a feigned attack in ‘the rear, to rush precipitately 
into a Bee "held open before him for that purpose, and 
in crackly confinement, with sponge-cake odours to soothe him, 
the homeward journey of the black little slain commences 


But he betrayed the confidence reposed in him with Ingenerous 
meanness, for he scrambled out at the top of the bag by the way, 
and, when that was tightly screwed up, by tumbling like a cinde1 


through the bottom. Persuaded with courtesy, distant yet firm, 
to re-enter his prison, he did so ina jerky, flippant manner that sat 


ill upon him and prejudiced strangers against him. But | p 
him in the bag none the less, for it was something, in answer t 
the timid inquirie Ss of my companions as to his wher abouts, to 

able to answer (if not believe ) that he was safe in his bag “of 


course,” initiate meanwhile on whose person and what part of it 
he would next be discovered. Everybody was much pleased later on 
to find that he could not walk through the sides of a glass bottle. 


In time he fattened, and good circumstances brought out his best 
points. We came to feel “tenderly toward him. We arranged 
surprise for him a cockroach perhaps one ot the identical 
specimens that had braved with him the perils of the sea. How 
the cockroaches must have foregathered to — uss the ee 
. . t . . . j i . . 
sea sickness! and with what keen interest remark ad] urning 


health and appetite ! 3ut now both were ae both were black. 
P} 


We brought them together as a mutual solace, to remind each othe 
of the sunnier climes they would neither of them ever see again. 
The cockroach was introduced into the glass bottle. Many wer 
assembled to witness the reunion of these two fellow travellers. 
The meeting Was mange it attected the cockroach Most : he 
was sucked quite dry in about thirty seconds. But the scorpion, 
too, se -emed a little overcome, no doubt al the loss of his comrade. 
He had no appetite for some time afterwards, and moped pro- 
miscuously in corners. Now and then he contemplated the ex- 
hausted carcase sadly—it was all that was left of his oldest friend. 
Regarded from a moral point of view, his character was irre- 
proachable, and he had his virtues. He quenched black -beetles 
and smote small insects hip and thigh; above all, he stung the 
cat. His few faults were all upon the surface—his own surface. 
But he had an unpleasant way of concealing himself under 
nothing, and looking like anything else. The first glance into 
his cage, now a roomy structure of wood and glass, invariably 
failed to discover him. But in the corner there was always a 
little heap of odds and ends, trifling fragments of flys and spiders, 
&c., under which he was concealed—and obviously, for ag n he 
I 


breathed the whole heap moved. Sometimes in the cent f the 






























THE SCORPION ON HIS TRAVELS. 





cage might be observed a pill-box lid or the solitary corps 


large cockroach, ng in the most innocently accidental vy 
But the scorpion prides himself on his appearance of innoce) 
I only picked up the pill-box ld once. At other times he we 


out in the open O ind, assume a harmless and perfectly nat 
resemblance to anything but himself, and this assimilation 1 
surroundings led many into painful mistakes. 

He himself son mes made mistakes. [ thought, for instal 
he had been guilty of an error of judgment when, after supply 


him with a vessel filled with a sticky mixture of sugar and wa 
| next found him ting in it. He came out very adhesive, 
had an imperial } y of annexation about him that would 
been absurd but 1 its moral. The scorpion had grown { 
any insects, but e withered corpses of his victims now s 
to his back, till in s progressions he resembled one of thos 
edifices of mops brooms and wickerwork that form a gi 
home. Walking, I fancy, must lose much ofits charm when y 
obliged to pick up and carry away everything found on th 
And so the scorpion discovered, for at one time he seemed inc 
to leave the world. He could not find Demerara, and was 
laden with the skeletons of his prey. Anyhow, he was fou 
his water pan floating stomach upwards, and we thought 
perhaps he was ul customed to being drowned, and that it 
have killed him. But we had him out on a sheet of blot 
paper and put him in the sun, and this revived him so muc!l 
he was soon dis ed scrambling upon the door-post 
later he had disappeared and we never saw him again. lt 
thought at first it 4 cat had eaten him—she certain 
not look well landlady, who dislikes scorpion: 
‘“ such snakes,” a e calls them, found him on the curtain 
removed him wit] e tongs to the back of the kitchen fire 


He never got | to Dem 




















A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


Is it wiser to look for to hop for the 


Of the sun, or to seek the blind shadows of 
To think all delight but the dream of | 
Or to wish once again for a Happy New Y: 


It is wiser, ah surely, to think that tl 
[s departing, that daylight and mornit 
han to sigh, in a sad discontent and desp 
‘“‘It is idle, this wish of a H Lppy New Y« 


Nay, it is not—it cannot be idle, sins 
Our wish will beget, if it be but sinc 
Will truly beget in us hon st endeavo 
To make what we wish for, a Happy ) 
Oh bells! happy bells! is your joyous 
In accord with despair or the cyni 
Ring out the bad thonght that our hope is 
Our hope of good time in a Happy N Yi 


Oh bells! merry bells! ring out madn 
Ring in to us all that is welcome 
Ring in, as our poets have asked in Lyme, 

At last. our long looked tor, our Hap New Year: 


Through the mist of our tears, in the cloud of « 
A lining of silver may sometimes appe 

Hope's evergreen grows in our path—let us borrov 
ne leaf for each day ot our Happ) New Ye: 


This hope of a happy to-come—it is wealth 
To the poor, among rich gifts it has not 

It is physic to grief, to the sick it is health: 
Life shines in this hope of a Happy New Year. 


lee 


Ah! well, if at last, when death’s shadows are fallin 
Around us, our souls in their parting may hear, 
Through the gathering noises and gloom, a voice calling 

Ourselves to Eternity’s Happy New Year! 


j 
~ 


JAMES 


MEW. 









































MUSICIANS’ STRUGGLES 


ALAS, what perils do environ the man who meddles with cold ir 
Alas, what far more manifold perils await the man who medd 
with cold brass, and with catgut, and sheep-skin thumped 
drumsticks, and music-paper, and vocal performances! A wot 
be musician, an ambitious composer, an aspiring singer, a 
a new-born colt, all his troubles before him, many of which 
little suspects. None but the robustest and the stoutest-he 
Can hope to reach e end in VIEW. To attain NE li 
mental gifts must be supported by great constitutional strengt! 
power of enduran: This fact is too often lost sight of, be 
dazzled and absorbed by the few who achieve a triumph, we 
nothing of the multitudes who break down and fail. 

The instrumentalist, who proposes to gain a living by 
instrument, often goes through so severe a discipline, to make 
fingers execute his intentions, that just when perfection is on 
point of being reached, physical strength gives way, and hi 
ill, or dies. The singer works at her scales and her bra 
passages so ardently that when the day for her début is all 
fixed her voice gi way, and she has to submit, perhaps, to y 
of absolute rest b: e singing can be again attempted. 

In respect to m ee composers, some, like Clementi, Ross 


and Auber, have reached a very respecta ble old age; but how m 
have there been whose merits were scarcely recognise d until aft 
their death, or who, immediately after a brilliant success, | 
paid what is called “the debt of nature,” but was in reality 
debt exacted by over-work ? 

Hérold is one example out of many of an artistic career pre} 
turely cut short. Little of his work is known in England exc 
his masterpiece, the Pré-aua-Clercs. Zampa, almost a mast 
piece, is less prequentiy heard; poor little Marie hardly e 
In fact, it may be said that his reputation rests entirely on 
first of dieses thre: operas. Had he survived, what might we 
expect from such inspiration combined with such knowle “ge 
experience ? 

From small beginnings, Hérold made his way through 
Conservatoire, to Rome. Nothing then indicated the musici 
who had anything to tell the world. Adam, the elder, taught h 
the piano, Kreutzer gave him violin lessons, and Méhul form 
him to his own school of music. The result was sundry romance: 
airs with variations, fugitive pieces marked with the fashion 
VOL. VI. FF 
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the day, until, on the occasion of the a » de Berri’s marriage, he 
composed, in collaboration with Boieldieu, an opera de circonstanc 

one air in which insured its success ae that air was not Hérold’s. 
Then came Marie, which was the first clear revelation of an 





awakened musical intellige nee. By the act of composition he 
formed himself, slowly and laboriously. With Zampa he struck 
the true note, although it brought him small increase of fortune. 
With the Pré-aux-C loves he established his fame and perma- 
nently secured the public favour. But the long continued 
mental strain of conception, rehearsal, and production on tl 
stage, mterrupted by sundry untoward accidents, utterly ex- 
hausted his strength. It was on his death-bed that the news of 
his triumph reached him. And then, after he was gone, his 
earlier attempts, his forgotten operas, such as Les Rosiéres and 
Le Muletier, were revived and listened to with approval, because 
they were Hérold’s. 

Everybody goes to hear Carmen, in spite of its unsympathetic 
libretto. The great majority of Prosper Mérimée’s tales almost 
always convey a painful impression. They are like a highly- 
favoured wine which leaves in the mouth a bitter after-taste. 


Few of those tales could have been less happily selected as the 
subject of a lyrical drama, or rather melodrama, than Carmen, who 
is herself little better than a beautiful wild beast of the female 
sex. But the fury-fits of a wilful savagess, however they may 
startle and fix the beholder’s gaze, have small power to attract or 
interest. Success is achieved by the singers and the music—in 
some degree, perhaps, by the spectacle, so rich in local colour—in 
spite of the repulsive story. The lady is to be pitied, and praised 
for her courage, whose duty it is to represent the heroine; for 
an impartial coroner’s inquest on Carmen might end in a verdict 
of “Serves her right ”—which does not make the catastrophe, 
and what leads to it, a whit the less unpleasant to witness. What 
might not George Bizet have done, with a more wholesome history 
to set to music ? 

His own biography much resembles Hérold’s. In 1856 he 
gained the prize which took him to Rome. He worked hard, and 
began at the Théatre Lyrique with Les Pécheurs de Perles, in 
which are already observable the unexpected modulations, the 
cloudy indistinct melodies so characteristic of the author’s manner. 
It contains one especially charming romance, Ma bien-aimée est 
endormie. To this succeeded La Jolie Fille de Perth. But Carmen 
displays, in full activity, the composer’s both symphonic and 
dramatic power. It was introduced at the Opéra Comique so 
recently as 1875. Death put a stop to the harmonious series 
which had begun and been followed up with such hopeful promise. 
Bizet’s epitaph should be, 






“Had he lived a little long 
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Kew more affecting instances of continued struggles through: 


a musical career a to be found than in the case of Hect: 
Berlioz. At every step he was met by some cruel rebuff. H 


earlier compositions were pronounced inexecutable ; the perform: 


gave them up, as a hopeless piece of business, not worth wastin; 


their time about. Professors of orthodox music held him 
horror. His disregard of old-established rules especially disgust 
Cherubini, then Director of the Conservatoire, who had alrea 


taken a dislike to him, and unmistakably expressed his antipat! 
After the rehearsa! ot the Sy nphonie Fantastique, the gr 
man’s disciples gave him an account of it. So, next di 
Cherubini passed in front of the concert room door at the mon 


when the public were entering. Some one stopped him and s 
‘Well, Monsieur Cherubini, are you not coming in to 
Berlioz’s new composition ?”—“I don’t want to go,” he answer 


with a face like a cat that has swallowed mustard—the compa 
son and the italics are Berlioz’s own—*“ to learn how not to co 
pose es Liszt, how: r, was present, and applauded ostentatious 
as well as warily, vhich was some consolation to the young 
poser for the je alous old Italian’s insults. 

The plore part of Berlioz’s difficulties were his misfort 
though a few of them arose from his own fault. He possesse 
unhappy art of making enemies and provoking rivals to do 
worst. He could never burn a candle to the devil, nor leave ¢ 


sleeping dog to repose in quiet. Though honourable and rig] 
minded to the extreme of chivalrousness, he was excitable 
enthusiastic to the verge of sanity. If his adversaries made | 
swallow what he called “a snake,” he strove hard to force a 
constrictor down their throats in return. 

Thus he paid off Cherubini’s ill-natured tricks by attendin 
the pit of the opera, the first performance of Alia Baba, which 
pronounced by everybody at the time to be the weakest 
poorest of Cherubini’s scores. Towards the close of the first a 


wearied out with its commonplace music, Berlioz exclaimed, lou 


enough to be heard by his neighbours, “ I would give twenty fran 
for an idea!” In the middle of the second act, in which nothi 
worth listening to had yet been heard, he raised his bidding 


the offer, “ I will give forty franes for an idea!” At the } eginni} 
of the finale, he sechaiindl “Kighty francs for an idea!” At 


conclusion, he rose, firing off as a parting shot, “ Ma foi, | 


not rich enough to bid higher. I give it up!” and so walk 


ham) 


out of the house. Two or three young men, sitting close by, gla * 


at the offender with indignant eyes. They were pupils from th 
Conservatoire, prea? sent to approve and applaud. They we: 


sure to report the irreverent remarks, which would wound ( he 
bini’s vanity, as ae ed was intended, worse than any viper's bit 
Berlioz pleads as his excuse that he could not help it—“ J] 
était échappe !”—the hard saying escaped him. 
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The most formidable obstacles to his study of musical hig, 
tion were raised by those of his own household. His father, very 
unfairly, after fostering his taste for music, did all he could to 
compel him to settle down as a country medical practitioner, like 
himself. His mother acted still more cruelly, by taking measures 
of unusual violence to prevent the pursuit of his special vocation. 
Her religious ideas were fanatically strong, and she shared the 
opinion of the many who, in provincial France, believe that the 
slightest immixture with theatrical art is sure to lead to eternal 
perdition. In their eyes, all actors, actresses, singers, musicians, 
play-writers, poets, composers, are lost and abominable creatures. 
excommunicated by the Church, and, in consequence, hopelessly 
predestined to the warmest corner in a dreadful place which we may 
not mention. 


One day, while discussing the subject with his aunt, who was 
not an aged devotee but a young and pretty worldling in ordinary 
matte rs, Berlioz observed : 

“ From what you say one would suppose that you would not 
have liked Racine to belong to your family ? ‘ 

“Well, my dear,” she answered, ‘I think, not; certainly, I had 
rather not. Respectability and consideration, you know, must 


be thought of before everything else.” 
His mother, therefore, fully persuaded that by studying 


musical composition, which she and her intimates could not dis- 
connect from the theatre, he was entering on a path certain ti 
lead to discredit in this world and something worse in the next, 
indignantly resisted his projects. On learning his intention t 


depart, which had been concealed from her, she said to him : 

‘Your father has had the weakness to allow your returning t« 
Paris; he permits, if he does not favour, your absurd and eculpabl 
schemes. [ will not, for my part, be open to a like reproach, and 
I formally forbid your going. It is useless your saying anything. 
Yes, I forbid it. I conjure you, Hector, not to persist in such 
madness. There! I I, yonr mother. humbly entreat you to re- 
nounce that intention. I go down on my knees be fore you. | 
beg and pray of you to listen to me. No? You will not pro- 
mise? You refuse my prayer, you unnatural child, you wicked 
wretch? Wellthen, go your ways! Defile yourself in the mud 
of Paris; disgrace your name; make us die, your father and I, 
with grief and shame! I now leave the house till you are out of 
it. You are no longer my son! I disown and curse you !” 

And she proved herself as good as her word. In vain the 
father endeavoured to obtain a parting interview between the 
mother and the son. 

Berlioz contrived to get misunderstood even to the very nature 
of his calling. In the course of his crazy outbreak from Rome, 
for the purpose of punishing a faithless friend and mistress, he 
luckily made a halt at Nice, whose balmy air calmed his feverish 
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blood. He lived quite alone, wrote the overture to King Lea 
sang, believed in an overruling Deity, and rapidly recovere 
health. It was there that he spent the happiest days in his lif 
which the Sardinian police abruptly brought to an end, becaus 


its chief conceived doubts as to his real character. His solitud 
had been slightly cheered by the interchange, at a café, of a fe 
civil words with a couple of officers belonging to the Piedmontes 
garrison; and on one occasion the acquaintance went as far as 
participation ina game of billiards. This was quite enough 


confirm previous suspicions. [he wise head of the police om 
reasoned thus: 


“ Evidently, this young French musician has not come to Ni 
to attend the perfor nees of Matilda di Sabran ”—at that tim 
nothing else was pla | “because he never goes to the theatre. 
He spends whole vs on the rocks of Villafranca—doubtle 
awaiting a signal m some revolutionary vessel; he ne 
dines at the table #te—to avoid the insidious conversation « 
our secret spies ; | now he is getting intimate with 
military men—for the purpose of opening negotiations in 
name of young Italy. It is as clear as daylight: there is 
Hagrant conspiracy.” So Berlioz was sent for to the police offic 
and formally questioned. 

‘What do you do here, monsieur? What is your business 
Nice ?” , 

“J am recovering from a severe illness; I compose musi 
dream; I thank God for having created such lovely sunshine, 
bright a sea, such beautiful mountains.” 

‘** But you are not a painter ?” 

‘* No, monsieur.” 

** Nevertheless, y: ramble about, constantly drawing 
sketch-book. Are you occupied with making plans ?” 


“Yes; Iam making the plan of an overture for Aing Le 
The design and the instrumentation are finished. The openi 
attack will be formidable.” 

“You confess, then, to the opening of your plans? And ¥ 
pray, is your King Lear ?—an alias for somebody or something ! 

“ King Lear, monsieur, was a foolish old English monarch who, 
Shakespeare tells us, was weak enough to divide his kingdo 
between two abominable good-for-nothing daughters, who turne 


him out of doors when he had nothing more to give them. The 





are few kings, at the present day, who % 
‘“‘T have heard enough about your king. What do you mea 


by instrumentation ?” 
“It is a term in music.” 
‘“‘ Always the same pretext! Iam old enough to know, monsieur, 
that people don’t compose music without a piano, with only 
pencil and a sketch-book, while stealthily strolling along the shore. 
Have the goodness, therefore, to tell me where you intend going 
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to, and you shall have your passport sent to you. You cannot 
remain any longer at Nice.” 

“In that case I will return to Rome, composing by the way, 
with your permission, without a piano.” 

The next morning he left Nice, unwillingly, but cured for the 
time in body and mind. 

Of his subsequent misadventures the story is long. Professors, 
critics, managers, leaders of the band, musicians, each in turn 
played him some ugly trick. It was with difficulty that he could 
get his compositions executed at all; and even then, they were 
often mutilated and spoiled by some unfortunate or adverse in- 
fluence. No wonder that such a heartbreaking career ended in 
discouragement and death. 

And now that he can no longer excite the opposition of envious 
rivals, his works are beginning to be appreciated. The merits of 
a departed genius may be safely acknowledged after he is gone. 

At present, his starisinthe ascendant. Noconcert programme, 
either in Paris or London, is complete unless it comprises some- 
thing of Berlioz’s. To many, his music comes like a new 
revelation. At the last Norwich Festival, we are told, its im- 
pression on the audience was interesting to watch. At first, 
surprise and doubt seemed the prevailing sentiments. Gradually, 
however, the beauty and intensity of this strange and thoroughly 
individu: il style of art seemed to find an echo in the minds of thx 
hearers, and rapt attention, occasionally rising to enthusiasti 
applause, became the order of the evening. Alas, poor Berlioz! 


* Can flattery sooth the dull, cold ear of death ?” 


A sketch of wh ata lyrical tragédie n71ée, privma- donna assolata, 
may have to suffer, do, and be, is given by Monsieur J. B. Laglaize 
in his amusing Fantoches Ad Opéra. Eveline, his heroine in the 
present instance, came into the world, like Minerva out of 
Jupiter’s brain, fully armed to the teeth—and hers were very 
beautiful—for the grand encounters of the theatre. A nature of 
the choicest, an exceptional organisation, was supported by the 
faith which, relying on reason, perseverance, and industry, over- 
comes every obstacle. Above all, her conduct was irreproachable. 
In proof of which, young Taffanard, smitten by her charms, 
wanted to marry her, although she was an orphan and a penniless 
girl. Yes, indeed, Eveline might have been Madame Taffanard 
long ago, if she had only consented to renounce the theatre. For 
the Taffanards, you know, are archi-millionnaires, and proud in 
proportion. Was it likely that wholesale druggists, retired with 
an immense fortune,would accept a prima-donna for their daughter- 
in-law ? No such mesalliance was possible. 

Not that Eveline was indifferent to Raoul Taffanard’s love ; but 
the attraction of her art is irresistible. Theatrical success being 
her dream—her passion, she burns to acquire a deserved celebrity. 
That shall be the dowry she will bring, if ever the haughty 
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Taffanards consent to yield. Meanwhile, she works hard, pr 
ing for the coming struggle. 

At her request, the manager of the opera condescends t 
hera hearing. She sings together with the excellent bass, BR— 
grand duet of the third act of the Huguenots. Inthis duet ox 


a line severely criticised, for which Eveline substitutes a bi 
version of the same idea. The result of the experiment is 
satisfactory ; for if there be a place where every innovati 


strictly prohibited, that plac is the Paris Opera. The tria! { 
the manager gruffly says: 


“ You have a pretty voice, mademoiselle, and you sing pass 
well; but you tal the liberty of altering the text. I don’ 
that.” 

‘“ Nevertheless 

“No observations. [engage you. But, for the futur 
don’t presume to mutilate the chefs-V’@uvre which you 
interpret. You | make vour début in the Hugque nots.” 

“| should hav: preferred La Juve.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! You have neither the physiq 
the type for the a. 

‘¢ What type ¢ 

“ The Israelitish type, to be sure.” 

* But, monsieur, permit me to observe that Rachel is 
Jewess.” 

“ Another fine fancy!” says the manager, with a sneer. 

“Since she is Cardinal Brogni’s daughter, she isa born Aps 


Roman Catholic.” 

** No remarks, I have already told you; Idon’t like that 
Rachel is not a Jewess, why is the opera called La Juwe?” 

“ Scribe is full of such inadvertencies. Doesn’t he call his R 
the Devil ?—whereas Robert is no more a devil than yor 
The real devil of the piece is Bertram. The title of L’A/ 
is equally incorrect; for Selika, the heroine, is a nat 

‘ Madagascar, and no part of the action occurs on the Ai 
continent.” | 

“With such ideas as those, mademoiselle, you will ne 
anything on the lyrical stage. That is why I engage you 

“* How very kind! ” 

“To apply elsewhere.” 

One evening, [Xveline sang at a concert given for an 
benefit. The manager of the T—— theatre, on hearing 
offers an engagement on the spot. A week afterwards, Eve 
accompanied by her sister, starts for her destination. As sos 
she is installed at T , her door is besieged by the da 
(called in modern French slang the gommeus) of the town, 
manding admission to pay their court. These young spar! 
members of the famous loge infernale—the diabolical box. 

In all the large French provincial towns, as in Paris, t 
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exists a group of fellows who think it fine to waste their 
small intelligence, their fortune, and their health in idleness 
and debauchery. ‘Their whole aim, appears to be to render them- 
selves absurd, ridiculous, and useless. It may be added that 
they obtain complete success. At the theatre, where they meet 
only to make scandalous disturbances, they are known as the 
chevaliers of the loge infernale, and it is often the despotism of 
this turbulent lot which decides the fate of unhappy singers who 
refuse to yle ‘ld to their caprice a. 

Eveline decidedly refuses to receive the visits of these preten- 
tious young ge ntlemen. Consequently, at their club, that very 
evening, she is accused of affectation, prudery, uppishness, and 
her ruin is resolved. She is to be hissed, put down, extinguished 
utterly. 

Meanwhil e, La Juiwe is in the bills. The curtain rises before 


a crowded othe. Eveline, in Rachel’s costume, is something to 
smack your lips at. How her heart beats! She scarcely dares 
glance at the thousand pairs of eyes which are inspecting he 
through their inquisitorial opera-glasses. The first act goés off 
quietly enough. In the second act she gives the air, “ J/ va 


revenir !” with such art and expression that the audience salutes 
her with a round of applause. Instantly a horrible outburst of 
whistles (the French mode of ang) overpowers, by its shrill- 
ness, the marks of approval. The diabolical box has set to work. 
From that moment, there is a hard, hot, ceaseless battle between 
the public and the gommeuz lot. Poor fidline, trembling, alone, 
half-dead with fright, casts supplicating looks at the side scenes, 
where the director-in-chief is tearing his hair, and the stage 
manager, pre paring to make his appearance, shouts to her, ** Go 
on! Stick to it; lam coming!” 

But how can she sing on in such a tumult ? The noise drowns 
the instruments. Useless are the leader’s efforts to rally his be- 
wildered orchestra. At last the stage manager has slip pee on his 
dress-coat and his gloves. With his most gracious smile he steps 
on the stage, where he is received like a Nihilist in the streets of 

t. Petersburg; at which he takes refuge in interminable bows 
pa a timely retreat. 

Suddenly, a young man, pale, indignant, his eyes flashing fire, 
rushes in front of the loge infernale and throws his glove and his 
card into the thick of the hissers, exclaiming, “ Messieurs, you 
are a set of cowards !” ! 

The knight-errant, you may suppose, is no other than Raoul, 
who could not resist being present at his iatline Eveline’s début. 
There is a struggle in the box as to who shall pick up the glove; 
a score of out-stretched arms threaten the insolent defier. 
But the incident only redoubles the storm. The Commissaire of 
Police, girded with his scarf, tries in vain, from his box, to inter- 
pose his authority; his voice is lost in the raging tempest. He 
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gives the order to lower the curtain and partially to turn off 
gas; the which, by a wrong move, is done completely. Con 
quences: utter darkness, indescribable confusion, and pai 
stricken escape of the angry audience. 

Raoul’s challenge results in a duel next day; the dandies d 
lots to decide who is to fight him. The duty falls to you 
Hildebrand Boniface Archibald de Troufignac, a scion of the 
nobility. A Troufignac joined the crusaders and went to Palesti 


the loge infernale’s honour is in worthy hands. 

The sword is 1 weapon chosen. The adversaries, on 
ground, are face to face: Raoul, calm and dignified; Troutig 
ironical, snappish, full of chaff. Swords are crossed. ‘Troufign 
falls—and then rises from the ground to make the most abj 
apology, which is ratified by all the infernals declaring in 
that their honour is arc/i-satisfied. 

Nevertheless, U! T — authorities insist on the annulling 
Kveline’s engagement, under the pretext that her presence on 
stage might become the cause of disturbances. She theret 
takes a supreme re lution ; she will renounce Drench Opera 
while and devote rself to Italian art. Accompanied by 
sister, she leaves - and secures lodgings in the Via Sai 
Radegonda, at M , within a step or two of the Scala Ops 


House, the Cath: 


and the magnificent Gallery wi 
connects them. 


Milan, above al hers, is an artistic city. Music seems 
its exclusive occupation. Every house is a little Conservat: 
every inhabitant composer, an artist, a theatrical agent 
manager, or an amateur. Such elements rarely give out me 
choly manifestations ; consequently Naples is the only city in 
Peninsula which can rival the old Lombard capital in gaiety 
animation. Thither throng multitudes of vocal aspirants, to le: 
the secrets of thei calling; and thither betake themsel 
theatrical managers, as the best market for picking up suit 
subjects. At three o'clock of the afternoon, in the gallery 
artistic Exchange opens, with regiments of tenors, cohorts 
baritones, clouds of priume donne, legions of dancers, bas 
chorists, leaders of the band, and ballet -masters. A confu 


hub-bub, an intermingled din, arises from this assemblag: 

young metallic voi As far as noise and uproar go, you mig 
fancy yourself in the gallery of the Paris Bourse, when busin 
is at the hottest. 

The handsome Café Biffi, which occupies one whole side of 
circus, is the professional head-quarters. On the terrace, 
gentleman is reading one to his friends a newspaper arti 
written in his praise; a lady is mae the presents she | 
received on her last - nefit night. A theatrical agent, weari 
five decorations, is oe treasures of eloquence to pursua 
a bright young tenor to sell himself for the next four years. T! 
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402 MUSICIANS’ STRUGGLES. 


lugubrious-looking fellow, with a face and a gait like an under- 
taker’s mute, is a buffo, a comic singer. Everybody shuns him, 
as if he carried the plague in his pocket. He is a gettatore, 
possessed of the evil eye, As soon as his back is turned, people 
make with their two middle fingers and thumb the sign which 
averts the spell. Moreover, he is a money-lender, and not a few 
here are in his debt. Those two artists meeting with such un- 
restrained delight are husband and wife, after a long separation. 
The one, second bass, arrives from Stockholm; the other, 
segonda donna, has just returned from V alparaiso. 

Impatient to hear the Italian celebrities, Eveline goes to the 
Scala Theatre, where she admires the house, the orchestra, the 
scenery, and above all the public, whose excessive indulgence 
tolerates mediocrities she little expected to find on such a famous 
stage. She thinks that, if these pass muster, she may well 
venture to sing in the mellifluous language of Ariosto and Tasso. 
To hasten the date of her début, she takes a professor, called 
Torgnoli, an intelligent fellow and a passable pianist, who, for the 
first time in his life, has fallen upon a pupil out of the common 
line, and assured of future celebrity. With Italian acuteness, he 
foresees the triple advantage of earning money, of increasing his 
reputation as a teacher, and of perfecting his own knowledge of 
vocal art by observing his pupil’s superior method. He reminds 
us of Byron’s lady’s maid, who, promoted to be governess, 


‘ Tanght so we 
1? ; 


That she herself, by teaching, learned to spel 

It is the history of not a few pretended trainers of operatic 
stars. 

After several months’ hard study, Torgnoli has made wonderful 
progress ; in truth, he has gone to an excellent school. Ata first 
hearing, Eveline is engaged at the Carcano theatre-—the house 
where, in 1831, Rubiniand Pasta “created” Bellini’s Somnambula 
—and she makes superhuman efforts to show herself worthy of 
that honour. The part chosen for her first appearance is the 
Queen in Marchetti’s opera, Ruy Blas. 

At eight o’clock, the Carcano was full to overflowing. There 
were people in the passages, and even in the vestibule; for at 
Milan, where everybody knows the music by heart, people go to 
the theatre more to hear than to see. 

Eveline appears. She is all that Victor Hugo could wish for 
the realisation of his graceful type. Her first musical phrase is 
religiously listened to, and saluted with unanimous “ bravos.” 
After the melancholy andante, “ Larva Adorata,” the applause is 
redoubled, and she is recalled five times.” Torgnoli, who is in the 
house, is complimented, overwhelmed with congratulations. After 
the cabaletta of the grand duet, “0 dolce volutta,” Kveline is 
frantically cheered, and called twelve times to the proscenium. 





Torgnoli is carried 
of the opera, Eveline is recalled twenty-six times. 
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LONG THORNTON’S CUPS AND WHAT BECAME 


OF THEM. 
“Mr. ‘THORNTON in college? Well, [ am afraid he is not. 
The fact is, he has gone to do his training early to-day, and then 


> 


there is a wren Freeh the U.A.C., and—but did you wish to see 
him particularly, sir 

“Well, I do, and [ do not,” was the answer, given with a smile 
“‘T should have liked to have seen my son, but as I can only stay 
couple of hours in passing through, I fear that I shall miss him,” 
and he consulted his massive gold watch. ‘Perhaps, however, he 
may return early.’ 

‘“ Would your lords ship like to gO tO his rooms ?’ uggested the 
college porter, who now knew ‘who he was, and was proper! 
impressed by the bishop’s courteous address. 

“Well, perh: aps I may as well wait there as at an hotel. And 


his scout will, no doubt, find me a glass of sherry and a biscuit?” 

The porter hastened ie answer for him, and, leaving the gate to 
the care of his wife, he relieved the bishop of his bag, and escorted 
the clerical dignitary across the grey quadrangle of St. Botolph’s 
College towards those famous “firat-f floor rooms where “ Long 
Thornton,” swiftest of university cracks, most popular of Presidents 
of the U.A.C., champion mile runner of All England, and idol of 
his own little college, was wont to celebrate his frequent triumphs 

And if you had been lunching in the college, and seen tl 
bishop crossing the quadrangle, with that firm, dignified tread and 
assured bearing, that roundness of form and fullness of gesture, it 
must have occurred to an observant person like yourself that a 
bishop is a lucky man. Those mysterious entities, the field- 
marshals of Engl: und, save on field-days, pass unmarked among 
their fellows. Her Majesty’s judges, so quaintly styled “of the 
one bench and the other,” if you meet them in the street or at 
dinner, appear merely as so many genial old gentlemen, more or 
less devoted to hobbies, and differing in no outward sign from 
thousands of other genial old gentlemen, equally hob by -riding. 
Save that his moustachios are a little glossier, and the polish on 
his shoes a trifle more resplendent, the Honourable Jack Fitz- 
dashington, of the Guards, is in no way distinguishable when in 
the all-pervading “ mufti,” from Lackington, of the first W.I. 
Regiment. But it is otherwise with bishops. They, when the 
lawn sleeves are being “ got up” at the episcopal laundress’s, and 
the mitre and rochet are laid aside, can yet always exact the 
admiration of the masses by virtue of their apron and gaiters, and 
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curly-brimmed hat Morning, noon, and night they are ope! 

be pointed out by * inger of those that pass by.” They ec 
their patent of nob r wher r they go, save, I suppose, to | 
and very good service, w ‘thout a doubt, it must do them. Th 
fore, in these days, when sumptuary laws are things of the 
and all men—peers and tailo pets ‘ss alike, what a thing t 
be a bishop! 

And surely, as porter ot St. Botolph’s observed to * Pi 
leg,” the oldest Lt ereot, there never Was a bishop 
looked the bishop the ugh ly as Long Thornton’s father, 
Bishop of Bury. ll, stout, and well set up, the Establishm 
might be proud im; the portliness of his figure impart 
a natural roundn: ind dign of movement, not belied by 
genial smile whic! | his cleanly-shaven face, and 
parent of the be int twinkle in his quick, grey eyes. 
gaiters possessed oun tour that in an archdeacon’s ws 
have been unseen but of the higher rank only gs] 
well for the pala hos es. His hat rejoiced in the 
orthodox curl, an apron was of the silkiest. Never had 
spiritualities and apo es of any see met in one so fitte 
nature to bear th dignity, with ease—almost 
galety. 

3ut that was what the porter had expected. ‘ B 
you!" said he fu that same Peg-leg, already mention 
‘“* Bless you! his 1 nust be a good’un.” Kor Long Thorn 
popularity was as eat in the lower as in the higher cirel 
st. Botolph’ s. Nay, if vi lo not consider that the undergradu 
as the persons for whom the place exists, form the highest ci 
but pin your faith to the dons, I might have said that it was grea 
For Long Thornton did not run and read ; disbelieving the say 
that he who runs may read, and, being rather of the opinion 
a man can only do one thing well, he made his choice, and el 
to run, and did run with such right good will that his absen: 
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regarded him 
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406 LONG THORNTON’S CUPS, 


Sotolph section of it, may be believed. Andthen his cups! fame 
set them down at three hundred and sixty-five, as fame has set 


down the Duke of Westminster’s thousands-a-year. There, I think, 
fame a little exaggerated. Still they were almost countless, and 
of every description of value, from nominal prizes fraught with 
deathless honour, to great silver-gilt challenge cups, the origin of 
which was only rescued from oblivion by the deeply-wrought in- 
scriptions upon their shields. Oxford and Cambridge, Vublin and 
Eton, Lilliebridge, and many another place had contributed its 
quota, and even the Bishop of Bury, conversant as he must | 
with his son’s triumphs, might well start back at the si | 
laden sideboard, with its glitte ring trophies. But ow : 
a man who did all things fitly, as became his son’s father. His 
first start of surprise over, anything more episcopal than the 
position he took up before the fire, with his coat-tails looped 
gracefully over his arms, I defy you to imagine. There was com- 
plaisance veiled under ‘the gently-repr oachfal tone in which he 
spoke of his son’s triumphs; even in the dubious shake of tl 
head there was parental pride, but ill concealed. 

‘Ah, I wish that Edward, Mr. Thornton, I mean, would not 


devote so much of his time to these sports. In moderation of 
course, er—Williams—yes, I have heard my son mention your 
naine. By the way did you see the championship race this year ?” 


Of course Williams had, and poured forth a glowing account of his 
master’s easy victory, while his lordship’s face assumed a more and 
more gratified expression, though he tried to hide it by feigning to 
be interested in the cups. Williams’s tale told, the scout added 
‘* Your lordship will perhaps take some sao while you wait ?” 
“Thank you, [think I will. Just a wing of chicken, and a glass 
of sherry. And, perhaps, you couldget me The Saturday Review, 
or, er——if it is not at hand—lI fear Mr. * anc ieee not take 
it ’—by a gentle smile the bishop showed that he 7 his 
son’s tastes, and, while regretting the m, could yet, a man of tl 
world, sympathise with and understand them ‘the Field will do.” 
Greatly relieved by this last suggestion, the scout produced the 
latter paper. His visitor, leaning “back in the most comfortable 
arm-chair, carefully adjusted his gold- rimmed eye-glasses, and pro- 
ceeded to peruse the athletic sports article with an air of interest, 
half real and half assumed, which charmed the scout. The article 
concluded with a lengthy eulogy of Long Thornton’s latest achieve- 
ments, after reading which the Bishop laid down the paper and 
complacently rubbed his hands. When Williams had brought the 
luncheon, the old gentleman took his seat and discussed the 
chicken and sherry (the latter from his lordship’s own wine me r- 
chant) with considerable relish ; chatting the while with his son’s 
rents in the most affable manner, and only now and then, in a 
genial and half-hearted manner, regretting his son’s choice of a 
pursuit. His meal over, he rose in the same dignified and hearty 
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DIPLOMACY 


[ DOTED on tiny Dora, 

That sweet little queen of fays ; 

And I knew that the darling loved 
In spite of her teasing ways. 

But, whenever I spoke of marriage, 
Her answer was plain and pat 
‘I've too many things to think of 
To think about things like that.” 

Dora, brighter t than sunshine, 
Sweeter than flow’rs in blow. 
Oh, if you love me, Dora, 
Why do you tease me so: 


[ couldn’t get on without her ; 
I paced in my lonely room, 
And thought how her m: iwic presencs 
Would brighte n its drowsy gloom 
Her thimble “and work on the table, 
Her flow’rs in the window-light 
And herself, all dimples and roses, 
Pouring the tea at night. 
Dora. brighter than sunshine, 
Sweeter than flow’rs in blow, 
Oh, if you love me, Dora, 
Why do you tease me so? 


[ bought in despair a license, 
I ec: aught her and held her fast ; 
“ Oh, Dora, look here, my di ling, 
The license has come at last 
‘* How horribly mean!” she murmur’d, 
As soon as surprise could speak ; 
‘“ But rather than lose the license 
Shall it be this day week ?” 
Dora, my household fairy, 
Dora, my rose in blow. 
Oh, but I jove you, Dora, 
Sitting beside me so. 


FREDERICK 





LANGBRIDGE. 


























A RUN THROUGH THE RIVIERA 


ONE recent summ month I was making a journey betwe 
the Alps and the Pyrenees. I did it in part by a run through 
Riviera. I was anxious to identify some particular places, to s 
some people, and | information. The people had all tal 
flight. The big |! ls at Nice were nearly empty and the wh 
Riviera was depopulated. But I was able to “ verify my authorit 
which old Routh, the venerated president of Magdalen, used to i 
press upon men as being one of the most solemn duties of 
The Riviera is chi known to us as an agreeable health res 
in winter, and it is my purpose in these pages mainly to regard 
in this point of vi but it is most splendid in its summer asp 
and summer is the proper Italian climate. I only take up 1 
part of my journey which lay between Marseilles and Genoa. T 


days at my disposal e only a few; all my hours were number 
[ was inexorably doomed to go through the Mont Cenis ese: 


a certain day. If« [ worked hard in my life I worked hard 


the course of that week. One never knows till one tries how mu 
work can be pack into a small compass. My object was 
economise time, and it is wonderful how much a man can do i 
very little time if he only puts his whole mind, and, for the mat 
of that, also his whole body into it. Llought to say ~— [ h: 
studied this region pretty thoroughly, not only i in books, but in c 
versation and correspondence, and it is the golden as in 
travelling to do as much as possible in this way. 

But those days and nights, too brief and few, have left a kind 
visionary effect upon me. They are so crowded with memori 


pictures, and impressions, that it is difficult to individualise : 
arrange them. Not one moment was to be lost. 
was still high in the heavens, the hour between four and fi 
[ issued forth to watch the first dawn of the sun over the easte 
Mediterranean, to see the broad lateen sails of the felluccas set 
the morning breeze, to watch the little crowd on the sho 
welcoming there turning boats. In the heat of the August days 
never oppressively | through the strong, fresh winds—I to 


the brief siesta, oe _ys with an outlook on the deep indigo sea 
walked on and on, till the dark grey of th: 


and in the ev ening 


When the moo} 


olive woods was iB is inguishable from the pearly grey ‘of the sea ; 


till the stars came out “low and I: irge like lamps at some immortal 
feast,” till the lights on distant headlands and promontori: 
twinkled across their bays. I moved about in all sorts of ways, a 
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410 A RUN THROUGH THE RIVIERA 


the convenience or whim of the moment determined. The railway 
—certainly the most interesting and picturesque of railways—was 
freely used, or a carriage on the wonderful Corniche road, or a boat 
across from point to point, or honest walking through woodland 
paths, or on the famous road above the sea. A vision of the great 
road descending to the margin of the sea or mounting the far 
heights, of white waters discerned through green foliage—a vision, 
too, of str: ange contrasts, of lordly hotels in great citie s, of the little 
auberge m the village hid away; of the gay crowd in the big city 
of Nice with its fine band of stringed i instruments, and of the inner 
life of the city, that showed me that Nice is still far more Italian 
than French, a vision of old keeps and castles, of villas and palazzos, 
of B ondighera with its forests of palm trees; a vision of orang: e and 
lemon groves, of the mixed green of the grass and the m01 otonous 
grey of “the olives, and San Remo with its parterres of flowers on 
the high road. Pegli, beloved of royalty, with the be ttiest of 
sti ,tions ; Alossio, with its grand streets, and Cannes with its stately 
avenues. All along the shore was the rich, subtropical vegetation, 
and behind, the Campanile towers seemed to crown every crest, 
while the houses mounted the hill or swarmed up its side, and 
crowned the ridges of the Maritime Alps; and I thought of the 
hundreds of the health seekers that had gone up into those mountain 
quarters during the hot months, that were nevertheless so pleasant, 
and had found nooks for themselv es in the farther Alps or Apennines. 

It is difficult to analyse and disintegrate the various elements 
of loveliness with which this fairy region is broken up. There is 
here very little winter. The winter is to be calculated by weeks, 
or even by days. While we are shivering in London, the blasts 
scouring the tall, narrow streets, and the mud penetrating the 
stoutest boots, on the Riviera one cannot bear a great coat in 
the sunshine, and the rich flowers of our tibiae i ar’ 
blossoming in the open air. With the early days of February 
comes the wealth of wild-flowers, many of which are exotics in 
our homes. I take my faithful Murray, which I venture to prefer 
to Baedekerv and all other guidebooks, and there I read of one 
place—it is Hyéres: “ Olives, vines, figs, mulberries abound ; the 
pomegranate, pistachio, caper, myrtle, jessamine flourish, and 
cypresses form a striking feature in the landscape ; the hills are 
rocky, with underwood mixed with pine and cork-trees.” Here 
again are some lines from the official account of Cannes: “ Game 
is somewhat scanty, but partridges, woodcocks, wild ducks, and 
roe-deer will be found during the winter season. John Dorey, red 
and grey mullet, sea bass, or lowp de mer, sardines, and the 
langouste, or craw-fish, are the best fish. Mackerel are sometimes 
taken. Mutton and veal good. Poultry excellent. Jonquils, 
violets, roses, lemon-scented geraniums, cassia, jessamine, and 
other flowers are grown in great quantities.” The eucalyptus, 
planted twenty years ago, attain a great height and have become 
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assimulated in temperature and subtropical vegetation. The 
Riviera, especially Western Riviera, is complete ly sheltered by 
the range of Maritime Alps, in addition to the southern exposure. 
ae climate is warm and dry, though not so dry as Egypt and the 
Cape, but in accessibility, in beauty of scenery, and the extent and 
variety of resources, seems to leave all other re gions more or less 
behind it. 

One point, to which I gave especial attention, was the question 
how far persons of limited means might be enabled to avail 
themselves of the resources of the Riviera. Physicians some- 
times give prescriptions which are quite bevond the reach of 
their patients. They sometimes tell very poor people that they 
must try a combination of champagne and br: indy, or limit their 
diet to fish and game, or spend the winter on the Riviera. 
People who go to the South of France under the most comfortable 
circumstances, and go to hotels frequented by the English, and 
mix in expensive society, will find that thei ir expenses are 
necessarily very great. But there is a way of doing things. I 
am quite convinced that people of the class of those who “ think 
high and live low” can live on the Riviera pretty much at the 
same rate as in the south of England, or possibly a shade cheaper. 
The expenses of getting there are considerable. Bradshaw does 
not even condescend to tell us what the expenses of a third class 
are. To travel third class is cheap everywhere, and although the 


journey is long—for the French have not yet borrowed from us 


the system of fast third class trains—it ought not to be tedious 
in a new and interesting country. Then I have noticed in th 
neighbourhood of the big towns on the Riviera lovely little villas, 
with gardens, and groves, and trellised arcades, letting at the rate 
of a hundred a year, or fifty for the winter six months. I found 
that things were extremely cheap in the open market at Nice in 
the summer. Figs and peaches were half a score for a penny, the 

beccaficoes three sous a piece, and ” excellent water-melon for 
half a franc. You may dine at the big hotels as expensively as 
you like, but if you go to the regular restaurants at Nice. where 
the French and Italians dine daily, you have Phi rs as cheap 
and as good as you can get at the Palais Royal or the Passage de 
l’Opéra, at Paris. The railway is most convenient, and, unless 
you choose to go far up among the hills, any little country place 
where you may choose to stay is in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of some small station, where the line places you at once in 
the middle of all things. Jam convinced that there are various 
localities along the Riviera, unvisited, because unknown; where 
patients can live very cheaply and happily, if they can accomo- 
date themselves to foreign ways, and be content with a scanty, and 
sometimes non-existent, English element. You run no greater 
danger of imposition abroad than at home—perhaps not so much. 
Of course the natives like to get their full profit out of rich people, 
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THROUGH THE RIVIERA. 
but they will treat you kindly and considerately when they ki 
you. I observe that while Cook’s coupons generally cost eight 
nine shillings a day at foreign hotels, they are thirteen shilling 
day in England. Of all countries England is the dearest to tra 
in. I should think that the proportions indicated by Mess 
Cook’s returns ought to be preserved even in the Riviera. 1 
want of some English decencies and comforts, in the more 
frequented districts, might occasion some extra trouble 
expense. It were much to be wished that the English syste 
co-operation and association might be carried out in some dist: 
with a view of bringing the delights of the Riviera within 
compass of moderate purses. Why should not a set of hous 
hired or built, superadding English comfort to Italian bea 
which might furnish homes during the winter, and in sum 
give cheap accommodation to tourists and travellers? I ought 


add that prosperous invalids and their families are not at 
unmindful of t! necessities of those who have the s 
sufferings but not the same alleviations as themselves. |] 


more especially acquainted with what has been done in Ment 
in this respect; there ladies are received on extremely 


terms in a benevolent institution, and weary parsons, who | 
worked beyond their strength, find rest at the rate of a si 
pound a week. I suspect that much that is done at Men 
also goes on in ot localities. 

We pass rapidly along the Corniche. We donot stay at Tou 
but a place n it, Ollioutes, which never receives 


mention in the health books, is supposed to be the war 
in the whole Riviera. In many places the oranges are merel 
their blossoms and the manufacture of Neroli, but here ther 
a large trade in them, as food, and all sorts of fruit. The ] 
tree is often found with its fruit quite ripe, which is mor 
can be said for Héyres, the place which is next on our list. T 
has been a great run on Hyéres bythe doctors, because the clin 
is mild and equable, and occupies a middle place between 
sedative climate of Pau and the excitant climate of Nice. 
islands of Hyéres are best reached from Toulon; their great 
seems to be to screen the town of Hyéres. The largest of 
hilly islands—the ancient Stockades—has a fine climate, an 
used as a government sanatorium for the Algerine, and, we s 
soon have to add, the Tunisian, troops. Hyéres isa very safe p! 


to recommend. Its valley gives abundant scope for walki 
which is not the plan for Mentone, which is curtained wi 
mountains. There has been an especially great run upon Can) 


within the last year or two, and it bids fair to be the n 
fashionable town on the coast, which is the more remarkable, a 
lies open to the southern blast, and the low-lying Lérins | 
afford it no protection. 

The towns with which I was especially impressed were Marseil 
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Nice, Monaco, Genoa. I believe that all of these are good health 
stations ; but they have to be regarded strictly oes a view to th 
physical and moral conditions. Many people—it is a regrettable 
but admitted fact—do not care for the lotions of sequestered 
scenery, but all their vigorous sympathies are with humanity, 
and they love to be congregated with the masses of their 
fellow creatures. And there is a true ground-work for this 
feeling, as man is certainly the most interesting being in all 
the world. <A catholic taste will combine the love of nature 
with human nature. A residence in any of these places would 
ive a most varied and satisfying change, alw: ays provided that you 
select good localities, and be satisfied that they are altogether 
under favourable conditions. They are not, Nice perhaps exce os d, 
the favourite places of the learned fraternity that discuss health 
resorts, and [ beg to disclaim any of the responsibilit y that be longi 


to the patient’s doctor or the patient himself. But for those 
who would sadly miss the stir and tumult of life, and for whom 
the thorough change of scene, climate, and food ania be likely to 
prove beneficial, I think that nothing would be more beneficial 


than a Steen, stay in these places. Marseilles is a glorious 
place, and the splendour of its cafés almost exceeds that of Paris. 
The winter climate is simply delicious, and even in the summer | 
did not find it intolerable, but then I chanced upon good days, 
that were free from dust and mosquitoes. It is a curious result of 
the influence of works of imagination that among the first thing 
for which tourists look is Monte Christo, the Ie df of the 
famous chéteau, and you have the very awberge pointed out where 
Edmond Dantes was betrayed by his companions. The new 
cathedral must now be nearly finished, and at Marseilles you 
especially find that process of demolition and reconstruction 
which is going on more or less all over France. As you climb from 
the Old Harbour to the Church of St. Victor, or higher still to 
Notre Dame de la Garde—two of the most interesting churches 
in Christendom—you get a good view of the beautiful pe alace which 
the people of Marseilles presented to the Empress Eugénie, in the 
hope that they might occasionally have imperial re sidents among 
them. It is very lonely, with only a few resident servants, and 
the people of Marseilles are now engaged in very. unhandsome 
litigation with the fallen Empress, in the hope of getting their 
palace back again. The Empress has, I believe, sold her brick 
palace at Biarritz, so familiar an object to southern tourists. 

Nice strikes us as having somewhat gone down in popularity. 
The climate is very stimulating, the doctors dread the mistral, and 
the neighbourhood of Monaco is by no means a happy element. 
The destruction by fire of the opera house will be remembered 
by all. If ever there is an entente cordiale between English and 
French it is at Nice. The Promenade des Anglais recalls how 
the English gave work to the Nice poor one bad winter, and the 
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promenade is to be carried still farther and farther on. The Engli 
do not hold that undisputed predominance in the town tl 
once possessed, for the Germans, Austrians, and Russians have fo 


out its merits, and come here in a Ove numbers and w 
apparently unbounded resources. The Nice people have by 

time found out that there are poor English as well as rich. 1 
fishermen say that no good fish has been caught since ae un) 
annexation which has received a political retribution by the cessi 


of Lorraine and Alsace. The i Se of Cimiez and Car: 


have been annexed by the English, but there isa beautiful 


town, with ancient castle and seaport, close to Nice—Villafra: 
or Villefranche, we should now call it, which seemed 
me to combine nearly all the advantages of a western residen: 
Nice is a splendid place for those who are adopting meas 
of precaution, but not for those whose existence has act 
been touched by tubercular diseases. 

Some persons may be surprised by my mention of Monaco 
place of residence: is The exposed situ: ation of Mona ico, “4 wr 


Dr. C. T. Williams, “‘ perched on a rocky peninsula, which is 
to nearly all the winds of heaven. unfits it for invalids.’ 
ch: anges hs appen very rapidly at Monaco. All the valley betw 
the old town of Monaco and the new town of Monte Carlo 


tained equally within the principality of Monaco, is now pri 
much occupied by houses, and building is still going on. 
residents have the free enjoyme nt of some of the most beaut 
gardens in the world, and of reading and reception rooms, w 
cannot be surpassed in London or Paris, provided by the rej 
presentatives of 1 late M. Blanc, who are now three prin 
Residents really feel under a weight of obligation to these gn 
people. They think that it is only fair that they sh 
occasionally lose a few five-frane pieces, or a few napoleons 
order to contribute their quota towards the expenses of 


tropical gardens, and of the magnificent band. This is a p. 
general feeling among those who only give stray visits to 
place. The residents supply only a small contingent. By rail 
and steamboat, by omnibuses and ¢ arriages, the arrivals perpeti 
flowin. There is nothing in the least degree appalling about 
roulette and the trente et quarante of Monaco. Indeed the 

seem to stake a great di al of money, and those who ae d 
most philosophically. The scene is thus described in a splen 
passage by a recent novelist: ‘ That scene was one which 
certainly unique in Europe, and it was now wearing its strong 
and most striking aspect. The large place, with its glea 
buildings round it, was a lake of transparent shadow, dotte ‘ 
countless gas-lamps, and full of the vague whispers of fount: 
and human life. On one side flared the hotel they had lat 
quitted ; on another the great casino, pale, like a skeleton, | 
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lower and more broken, tall palms might be seen, with thei 
plumes in the clear sky; and beyond were balustrades of marble and 
spaces of dark sea, whilst behind, and in grim contrast, rose barren 
towering mountains, and dwarfed the world at the foot of them 
into a small cluster of fire-flies.” 

But there is a terrible obverse to such a cameo as this. The 
misery, demoralisation, and death that result from these gambling 
saloons are something awful, and the picture cannot be overcharged. 
Now and then we get some statistics of the suicides by cord, 
dagger, and poison. But even these will give but a feeble esti- 
mate of the temptations and crime that are associated with Monte 
Carlo. Those who have resided in such places as Nice and Mentone, 
since the territory of Monaco was thrown open to gambling- 
houses, after their suppression in Germany, and have carefully 
watched their social aspects, have indeed a terrible story, of far- 
reaching import, to disclose. A determined attempt is now being 
made by the more earnest portion of those communities to abr \- 
gate and al volish this den of iniquity, the sentina omnium gentium, 
to use Cicero’s final phrase. How this consummation is ever to be 
brought to pass is a problem that must present great difficulties 
to the politician and the sociologist. There is something very 
striking and picturesque in the fact of this sea-girt promontory 
maintaining an independence of its own for ages, and there are 
some stirring incidents and associations be onging to the 
Grimaldis; but if this little principality does violence to the con- 
science of states, it will be surely passing upon itself sentence of 
ultimate extinction. It is a curious fact that the little republic of 
Andorre, in the Pyrenees, is aiming at becoming a gambling centre. 


| ’ 


If France, in some passion of territorial aggr indisement, should 
choose to absorb the remainder of the principality as it has already ab- 
sorbed a part of it, not a voice in the inte rational counsels of 
Europe would be raised in its behalf. A great deal of action has been 
taken by the English communities in the Riviera against Monte 
Carlo, and avery sensible effect has been thereby produced. 
Respectable people are getting increasingly shy of having any- 
thing to do with the place. Formerly everybody went over to 
Monte Carlo to see the place and have “a little flutter at the 
gaming-tables.” But now, in some measure owing ‘to the 
strenuous action of the Bishop of Gibraltar, there are multitudes 
of En glish who resolutely abstain from going near the place, and 
refuse either directly or indirectly to have any aa ity with 
its doings. It may be expected with some confidence that before 
so very long this public nuisance of Europe may be abated. There 
is not, that I am aware, any medical objection to this new town, 
but the moral objection is one of peculiar urgency. 

We cross the frontier at Ventimiglia, where we must carefully 
observe the distinction between Paris and Roman time, and 
have all our belongings in order. It struck me from enquiries I 
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made that Ventimiglia on the borders would be a very interestit 
place of residence, and from enquiries which I made I am satisfi 
that it would also be a cheap one. I do not stop to speak of s1 
well-known resorts as San Remo and Alossio. Savona stru 
me as a town where living might be cheap and good. 

abstain from a catalogue raisonné of these places, but would sa 
few words respecting Genoa Superba. Though somewhat expos 
Genoa has an exceptionally good climate, its notabilities compa 
in some respects very favourably with that of London ; 

striking monument to Columbus, just as you emerge from 1 


railway station, is one of the latest and most striking of the ma 
ornaments of Genoa. | remember meeting at Genoa the paris 
priest of Cremona and fraternising with him, and to my astonis! 
ment, though we chiefly conversed in Latin, he did not rememb 
the famous lines 
M: va sera mium vicina Cremone. 

In the improbable event of these lines meeting his eye, | t 
he will forgive this personal reference. Genoa is a delight 
place of residence—the lover of cities could hardly find one m . 
delightful. People who come here for a few days, linger on for mai 
months in this city palaces. \ly own stay was measurab! 
hours. I had a boat and went to sea, to contemplate it from 
water. Then I climbed one of the loftiest heights to look at 
as it lay at my fe: A confused memory of churches, pala 
that has nevertheless left an ineffaceable impression, and I p 
with a resolve, D lente, to make some sojourn there, 


return to the subj: 


Fr. ARNOL! 


















BACHELOR TOM AND HIS ESSAY ON CURATES. 


“WELCOME, welcome!” cried a stout, old- fashi ned gentleman, 
trudging out from the ancient porch of his Manor House, between 
two banks of snow, to greet a ne wly-arrived guest—a traveller, 
wrapped in every modern invention for keeping ld. 

“ Thanks,” replied a muffled voice, which found its way dimly 
through a huge comfe rter, “I’m not sorry to see the glow of 
fires after my day’s journey. Is my aunt well?” 

Once out of the fly, the |: arge and strong -lookin ge man oO} thirty- 
five or so, rather astonished his host and hostess by the number of 


coats and wraps he deposited in the hall. 

“Still a bachelor, Tom!” exclaimed old Mr. Ashford, rubbing 
his hands, and thinking how he would have scorned to coddle 
himself like this when he was in his thirties. 


“ Yes, uncle, no doubt about that,” announced Tom Blackett, 
complacently walking into the drawing-room, “and likely to 
remain so. Wives are a mistake.” 

The ribbons in Mrs. Ashford’s cap fluttered, but she laughed, 


and said, good-humouredly : 

“ Then you have learne d to take good eare of youl self, as you 
won't let a wife help you! But, here is our Nelly—grown up since 
we last saw you.” 

“Our Nelly”—a graceful brown-haired girl—had watched the 
arrival, and the corners of her pretty mouth were drawn down to 
hide a mixture of amusement and contempt - but she came forward 
in the firelight, and greeted the guest with a shy grace 

‘Women everywhere!” was Tom’s inwardly dissatisfied eXx- 
clamation, while outwardly he politely returned the greeting. “I 
thought “twas safe he re—forgot about that child.” 

[It needed a few days to Christmas, and, as is usual in country 
houses of the right sort, preparations were occupying everyone, 
from mistress to scullery-maid. There was no thought of keeping 
Christmas by giving a dinner @ la Russe, attended by fashionably 
dressed, languid guests, whose shake of the hand has about as 
much warmth as a fish’s tail, and who lisp “ merry Christmas” to 
each other in an unbelieving kind of way that is worse than useless. 
No! old Mr. Ashford had preserved a remembrance of the season 
as it was in his young days, and, as his neighbourhood was a slow 
one—a village where old men still wore noe: k frocks, and old 
women were thankful for scarlet cloaks, where the school children 


did not sport gay flowers and feathers in their hats, and where 
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towards the Manor House. Nelly climbed on a stone, and peeped 
in at the vestry window. 

** Such love ly holly! make haste home to lunch, cousin Tom ; 
well get a good long afternoon—you for sport and me for 
decorations.’ ~ 

“Decorations!” muttered Tom Blackett, watching the light 
form bounding up the stone steps of the house; and then he told 
himself he was a fool, and asked himself what it mattered to hom 
if his cousin liked curates ? 

Mr. Ashford heartily encouraged his nephew’s desire for sport, 
and offered to start him fairly. for his afternoon’s work, before 
driving six miles to sit with other worthy magistrates who had 
a poaching affray to consider. 

“TI hope the poor fellows will not be heavily punished,” mur- 
mured the tender-hearted Mrs. Ashford; “‘ remember, William, it 
is Christmas-time !” 

“ Mercy trying totamper with Justice !” exclaimed Mr. Ashford, in 
mock horror ; adding, however, in a low voice, “ I don’t ike being 
hard myself, “mother ; so don’t distress yourself.” 

“There ought to in no preserving, and then there would be no 
poaching,” announced Nelly, with the generous ignorance of 
eighteen. 

“Hush, my dear! that’s absurd from the daughter of a man 
whose money lies in his acres,” remonstrated her father. 

“Very well, papa; I’m off now to the church. I wish the robins 
had all the berries I’m going to use!” She ran for her hat and 
jacket, and popped her head in just be fore starting, the drooping 
feather of her black beaver giving a soft shade to her sweet face, 
full of merriment. 

“ Tell them to have tea at four o’clock, mother; I am going to 
bring Mr. Arnold home then, and we shall be obliged to go back 
to the church afterwards.’ 

Cousin Tom shouldered his gun, and accompanied his uncle 
through several snowy fields, listening to, and trying to understand 
long explanations as to the growing of mangel-wurzels, and the 
true causes of farmers’ losses in England. Had he taken in but 
one-half the sound sense uttered he would have returned from his 
Christmas visit with much valuable information for future use ; 
but a strange restlessness pursued him, and he was several times 
on the point of interrupting his uncle’s remarks by a sharp com- 
plaint and caution regarding curates! 

Happily, Mr. Ashford discovered that it was time to start for his 
magisterial engagement, and Tom Blackett and his gun were left 
in company. The afternoon was gloomy—a grey light resting on 
bare hedges and trees, and making the snow look colder. ‘Tom 
was not an ardent sportsman, and already wished he had ensconced 
himself by the glorious fire in the Manor dining-room, with one of 
Mudie’s latest novels in his hand. 
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a fact which the numbed bird 


congratulation—Tom Blackett turn 
the little church was his guid: 


d the kitchen premises of the eum House, he 
fired off his gun and walked in, mistaking the kitchen door for on¢ 
and intending to pass through the lower pa 


the 


arge 


papier 
pans ol 
d and chattered toge ther. 
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BACHELOR TOM 


‘* Now, cousin Tom, that is rude! Of course I can’t reach great 
high pillars, and mamma doesn’t like me to be alone in the church, 
and papa is so fond of Mr. Arnold. He often says he feels like a 
father to him.” 

And here the small hands were folded, and the demure head 
poised on one side like a sanctimonious robin’s. 

‘ Confound him!” muttered Tom between his teeth; and then 
Nelly darted off, as the dressing-bell sounded. 

Christmas eve witnessed another arrival—that of Nelly’s favourite 
school friend, Amy Walters. A gentle, fair-haired girl; one who 


had listened to, and smiled at Ne lly’ s merry prattle in school-days, 
but whose heart had always been steady and sober. 

Tom Blackett kept out of the way until nearly five o’clock, 
when he opened the dining-room door. ‘The fire had not been 
stirred for some time, and the room was dim; but he saw that 


two persons were seated on the sofa. and earnest words, to say 
nothing ot very close eauennienned, resolved him that he had 


disturbed a pair of lovers; and, of course, he said to himself, 
with an unexplainable disgust, these lovers were Nelly and the 
curate. 

** London’s the place for me!” decided bachelor Tom. ‘I must 
eat my Christmas dinner here, and have urgent business letters 


next morning. (Mem.—post one to myself to-morrow after 
church. ) 

He went to his own room, where a glorious fire was burning 
and resolved to keep out of everyone’s way until dinner time. As 
a man preparing for a life of single-blessedness, Tom Blackett had 
cultivated such resources as should give him interest and occupa- 
tion in lonely hours. One of these was the writing of essays on 
persons and things in the abstract; and now the notion occurred 
to him, and he drew out his excellent travelling stock of writing 
materials, which included some large blue sheets of foolscap paper, 
and several yards of red tape, which he liked to have handy for 
tying up the interesting MSS. when completed. 

Th 1e sturdy bachelor drew a writing-table in front of the fire, lit 
the pleasantly-shaded lamp, and tried all the chairs to see which 
suited best the position in which an author could comfortably 
compose and carry out his ideas. Suited, at last, in this rea ct, Tom 
dipped a new quill in the ink, and almost involuntarily headed 
the blank sheet of paper with an abstract question. 

“ What is a curate ? ” 

He did not at first think he had meant to write pore - but some- 
how there came a relieved feeling when he saw the subject defined 
before him, and the quill pen slipped over the sities with a 
velocity he had never remembered before in any of his literary 
efforts. It was a really spirited comp osition, and embraced almost 
all the thrilling scenes in a curate’s supposed existence. He was 
one moment desc ribed as a miserable tea-drinker, and receiver of 

















































































AND HIS ESSAY ON CURATES. 12: 


worked slippers from girls he never meant to marry; a man 

sought the society of those who plentifully buttered their mufi 
and toast; next, he was a wine-bibber—a Lothario—a fraud uy 
all honesty of principle. Tom was busy reading over the m 
uncharitable bits with great gusto, and even adding venom to t 


sting by foot-notes red ink. when he heard a tap at the doo. 
“Come in!” he illed, first cuiltily covering the close-writt 


pages with a news} per. 


“ Hot water, Sir,” said the pretty housemaid, entering. “ ] 
you hadn’t taken it in, Sir. The bell rang, Sir, quarter of an 
ago. 

— (zood gracious eX laln eC Tom, looking at his watch. \ 
ten minutes to d for dinner!” 

The MS. was bundled into a portmanteau, and the proc 
rushing into dress clothes commenced ; and just as the dinne) 
sounded Tom Blackett descended, and met the party crossing 


hall. My. Ashford took in pretty Amy Walters, the vicar esco 


Mrs. Ashford, and Nelly brought up the rear, leaning on the cura 
arm, and smiling roguishly at him. 

Tom rejoiced i e thought that he had immortalised hi 
and that the MS.. nov ked in his portmanteau, would on: 
show the world what unchained beasts were amongst the lam 
the world. 

After dinner, endeavoured to carry off the situatio. 
making himself eable to Amy Walters; and it puzzled 
enraged him not little when that tall, rather solemn yi 
clergyman exhibit sions of grave discomfort and uneasines 


“Confound him! Does he want all the girls for himself? 
like those conceited parsons!” 

And he redoubled his attentions, and quite out-shone hims 
pretty speeches, , oraces of manner. Nelly looked suprised 
a little depressed; and finally the curate, who had not suc 
in discomfiting Mr. Tom, addressed himself to Nelly’s n 
This good lady, who was engaged at a tray of refreshments, « 
Tom’s attention to herself, and took an opportunity of smoot 
inatters. 

- You know, d n, a contirmed bachelor doesn’t notic 
always; but our little friend Amy has just renewed her engag: 
to Mr. Arnold.” 

“What do you mean?” interrupted Tom, dropping a p! 
his astonishment. 

“Didn’t Nelly tell you?” said the old lady, wonder 
“Why, they met here last summer, and he proposed—then 
had a tiff about something I don’t understand, some lover’s 
sense 5 and Nelly made peace between them. So don’t you 

“Yes; I see what a fool I am!” grumbled Tom, wat: 
abstractedly the efforts of a servant who was employed to pi 
the broken plate. 
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After that he looked kindly at the curate, and urged him to 
take’ some hot toddy; and he smiled benignly on the engaged 
maiden, and addressed her no more. Then he wondered where 
Nelly was, and he found her amongst the holly in the morning 
room. She was standing in the prettiest attitude, with her hands 
raising a heavy wreath to the beam across the room; and bachelor 
Tom sprang to help her, and saw signs of tears on her face. What 
happened next I don’t know, but two engaged couples went to 
church next morning, and when Amy saw how near together the 
other pair were seated, sharing their hymn-book, etc., she gently 


sighed for her beloved one who was in the reading-desk—dquite a 
long way oft, but looking sweet in his surplice. 
; * a“ * * * * od * sd . 


“Tom, dear, what is a curate?” asked Nelly, demurely. “I’ve 
just found several sheets closely written about it in your port- 
manteau, but can’t read the writing.” 

Her husband had forgotten that wives meddle with the packing, 
and he had been so short a time married he did not like to say 
the disagreeable things that would have shut up the conversation 
a few years later. 

“Really don’t know, my love. Lots of old papers I must burn. 
Used to amuse myself scribbling before I was married.” 

“Tom,” said Nelly, solemnly, “ don’t prevaricate! Just confess 
at once, you wrote all that wicked abuse when you were so 
awfully jealous last Christmas.” 

“ Jealous, indeed!” said Tom, contemptuously. 
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AUTHOR OF ” DONNE, = AYED Ol Ot ** EYRE OF BLENDON, ] 
CHAPTER VII. 
ANNY YEARNS FOR—— ? 

THE travelling h: en very pleasant, pleasant as only wealt] 
experience can make travelling, and, while it has lasted, Eth: 
scarcely been conscious of missing anything; for the girl is 
young enough and fresh enough to find happiness in mere chan 
of scene ; and, moreover, she has been the pet of the party. 
things have been made to mould themselves to her wishes, 
the feeling of consequence this course of treatment has engend 
has been very delic otful to her. 3 

Two or three people who were not in the original progran 
have joined the rty at \ us places. The Bishop and 
daughter ran against them as they sauntered through a Sm 
village one evening, in a way that would have surprised Li 
St. Just and Ethel much less than it did if they had only kn 
that Mrs. Heatherley had written to the Bishop three days bef 
hinting that a rencontre with him in this very place would | 


of the happiest incidents of the tour. This bait woul a sg 
knew, be quite sufficient to eatch his lordship were it not for 


daughter? That young lady being capable of interfering suce 
fully for the salvation of her parent if free herself, it was neces 
to hang a tempting bait out for her also, therefore, } 


Heatherley threw a September fly for her, and landed 
cleverly. 

“Tam sure Miss Templeton and you will both be glad to 
that poor Lord Kenmare has sufficiently recovered from 
crushing effects of the grief he felt at his brother’s death 
promise to join us at Weybridge, and, after a few days sp 
there in sketching, boating, and fishing, to go on with us to Boy 
Place,” the pretty little widow wrote, laughing to herself 
while, and telling herself that ‘“ dear Fanny will leap at this ba 
and bring dear Papa to my feet without delay, 1 rather than | 
the opportunity of displaying her pretty innocence and d 
interestedness to Kenmare in the midst of river scenery! 
her come! He will never even see her when my Ethel is by.” 
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So they are at Weybridge now, spending the late August days 
very happily, according to their respective “lights. Lady St. Just, 
who really loves Ethel Heatherley for her frankness we good 
looks, loves sketching also, and is well satisfied to sit for hours in 
one of the exquisite glades on St. George’s Hill, _— the young 
folks roam about, and lose themselves in the wood, or to float idly 
in a boat on the broad bosom of the Thames, while Kenmare 
teaches Ethel how to hold her line, and takes the little roach and 
barbel off her hook, with a lingering tenderness that is a mad- 
dening thing for Miss Templeton to witness. 

For Fanny does not do herself the injustice of absenting herself 
from any of these lounges through the wood and on the river, and, 
to her surprise, Ethel never seems to wish to rid them of her 
(Fanny’s) companionship. The Bishop’s daughter is fairly puzzled 
by this toleration, and is vexedly uncertain whether it is attri- 
butable to indifference to Kenmare or contempt for her own 


charms. But whatever it may be, she takes advantage of it to the 
utmost, and gives them all to understand that “ dear Ethel can’ 
bear to be a moment without her.” And as Ethel does not take 


the trouble to contradict this statement, or in any way to tone it 
down, Kenmare is compelled to take a part constantly in a trio 
while he is pining for a duet. 

To tell the truth , Ethel i is almost gl; id of the girlish \ igilance 
which protects her from an outspoken avowal from Kenmare. 
For she is tempest-tossed in her own soul now by reason of 
the doubt of him, which Walter Gifford’s continued silence is 
causing her to feel. And, worse than the silence, is the rumour 
which every now and again floats past her unwilling ear relative 
to the beauty, and bewitching charms and caprices, and the lavish 
liberality to the poor, of Miss Somerset, “the doctor’s sister’s 
friend.” 

There is much of the happiness of “ stolen joy ” in this period 
to Kenmare. He has joined them at Lady St. Just’s bidding, and 
his father is well pleased that it should be so, for every day the 
Marquis hopes to hear they are at Boyne Gate, in Caroline’s atmo- 
sphere. An additional source of peace and satisfaction to Lord 
Monkstown may be found in the fact of his utter ignorance and 
unsuspicion of Miss Heatherley being the girl for whom his only 
son’s heart is sick. 

His son has not kept him in the dark as to the names of the other 
guests of Lady St. Just. With a half-sense of its being better to be 
ingenuous than secret, Lord Kenmare has written: “‘ There are three 
or four people here who seem to mean staying on at Boyne Gate. The 
Bishop of Allerton Towers, an old chap who would always be Vicar of 
Bray, and who promotes men of power and promise in his diocese 
without regard to their views, provided they can serve him when 
promoted; and his daughter, a girlish young creature, who means, 
I fancy, to be Lady Kenmare; Grove, the Bishop’s chaplain, a 
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right good fellow, a Mrs. Heatherley and her daughter. Mrs. ] 
means the Bishop, as decidedly as the Bishop’s daughter m: 
me, and if the latter goes on neglecting her home policy on 
chance of widening her borders and annexing me, she will 
herself liberally endow with a step-mother before she 
time for protest or resist nee.” 

“The governor can never say that I have kept Ethel’s bei 
here dark,” Kenm: tells himself boldly as he finishes writ 
this letter, which carries the happy conviction to his father’s 
that “the boy is safe enough with the St. Just set.” 

But though Kei re tells himself that he is putting hin 
beyond the reach of reproach by writing thus, his conscience 
him that he is acti lisingenuously to say the least of it, if 
deceitfully, in throwing his father off the right track by his 
tion of the Bishop’ laughter, an | mere cursory allusion to M 
Heatherley. It is vain he tells himself that he has w 
nothing but the truth. He knows that he has suppressed 
mnily part of it whi it interest for his father. 

The hotel at wh lave temporarily established thems: 
in Weybridge is down close by the ferry. You have only to sau 
i few yards along 1 l, tu . corner round a hedge, and 
hnd yourself on ope of grass with the broad shining 
running along at r fe 

The silence and LUT) f the scene are very conduc! 
sentiment, especi yy moonlight; and by moonlight | 
Kenmare strives teach the full beauty of it, and of all 
possibilities it suggests, to Ethel. 

They are come to the ver t August days now, and the ha 
moon is nearly full. Dinn 3 over, and the elders of the part y | 
settled themselves to the work that so speedily brings its 


sweet reward, of p €lung p aches, and pouring out the wines that 
assimilate with the subtle flavour of the fruit. The young pe 
have strolled out, nominally to look at the effect of the moon « 
the extreme tip of the highest chimney-pot. When they 
admired this exhaustively, a suggestion floats in the air as 1 
going down to the river, and Ethel and Miss Templeton act 

at onee. 

“We ought to follow the ladies and see that they come 
harm,” Lord Kenmare says to Mr. Grove, and the latter im 
diately assenting (though at the same time he practically rem: 
that “ the ladies are safe enough”), the quartette presently st 
on the bank, looking out at the ferry. 

Suddenly the boat glides close up to them, and, without gi 
a thought to the consequences, Ethel slips her hand out 1 
Miss Templeton’s restraining arm, and reaching a step forwa 
CT1eS ¢ 

“Let us cross over to the other side, do? Who will 
with me ?” 
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‘You must not think of it, Ethel,” Fanny says, assuming the 
duenna demeanour far too naturally to be in kee ping with the 
youthful réle she desires to play. ‘ Papa won't like it, and I’m 
sure Lady St. Just—” 

“Mother won’t mind my going, I know that,” Ethel laughs. 

g g 
“You had better all three of you go back and proclaim that you 
have no part with disobedient me. I mean to go over.” 

“And I mean to come with you,” Kenmare cries, jumping into 
the boat, and drawing Ethel after him, and in an instant the 


poe 


ferry-man pushes off. Perh: aps he feels that the young pair in the 
boat are not dependent for their current happiness upon the othe 
pair on the bank. 

Miss Templeton’s delicate pink cheeks grew rosier even in the 
cold moonlight. 

“ Did you ever see such an audacious girl as Ethel Heatherley?” 
she exclaims, “dragging Lord Kenmare away alone with her in 


this way ; her conduct would be bold and disgusting even if s! 
were not engaged, as it is it’s disgr: aceful beyond everything.” 
“It was not Miss Heather] ey’ s doings that the boat pushed off 


without us,” Mr. Grove laughs ; “she wanted us all to go, if you 
remember; it is Lord Kenmare who has seized thi opportunity.” 
“The opportunity !—for what ? ” 


“ For being alone with the girl he loves.” 

** Nonsense ! she compels him to pay her attention by flirting at 
him abominably, but I am swve he’s not serious,” Fanny says, 
sharply ; “I could tell by the way he looked at me as he got in 
that he wanted me to go too; but I am not in the habit of doing 
such things,” she winds up, lamely 

“1 think you’re mistaken shout his having wished you to go 
with them,” Grove says, simply; and then, without having the 
slightest desire to mortify her, but just because it is the case and 
he knows it, he adds: 

“T saw hin slip a coin into the ferry-man’s hand, and heard 
him whisper ‘ Shove off.’ I wish him success with Miss Hea therley, 
with all my heart; she’ll make a splendid little marchioness and 
an equally good wife.” 

Miss Te ‘mpleton shivers as she hears her own fears and sus- 
picions confirmed in this way, and a gnawing desire to put herself 
beyond Lord Kenmare’s reach shoul ld he even yet repent him of 
his evil ways and want to reach her, takes possession of her. She 
has resolved that she will not return to Allerton Towers a free and 
fetterless thing. As the Bishop’s daughter she knows that she is 
pretty nearly ‘played out. Bu tas the “‘iabitious. gracious, patro- 
nising, powerful wife of a rising man, she may still play a dis- 
tinguished part in the secular element of clerical life in the diocese. 

And who so fitted to rise as the man standing by her side? 
Her father’s chaplain, the one who steers the Bishop over stormy 
seas with such safety and discretion! There hangs about him, 
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nee, for he has loved her long and well, 
thing less than the prospect of a cor 
ver from him. As itis, she 
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“This is very sweet,” she begins, looking up at him, and her 
face, rising out of the soft masses of a white Shetland shawl. is 
very young and innocent in the moonlight. 

“Very jolly, indeed,” he says, heartily. And she replies, “ Yet 
I’m sure we both long to get back to the dear old Palace gardens, 
where we’ve spent so many, many happy hours together; this 
travelling about is very nice, but we ae seem to be with other 
people, and I am getting tired of it; do let us persuade Papa to 
give up Boyne Gate me. g0 home. ek the others leave Wey- 
bridge.” 

“] thought you were enjoying it, and looking forward to the 
time at Boyne Gate as much as any of us?” he says, in some 
surprise ; and then he is conscious that Fanny is appealing to him 
with all the mute power of appeal there is in woman. Her eyes 
are raised with timid tenderness to his, her hand slips into his arm 
in order that she may steady herself in crossing a rugged bit of 
turf, and the words ye murmurs tremble on her 

“Happy! Yes, I am ‘happy,’ because after all, little as we 
have been see Ing 7; each other in the old way lately, still we have 
been together. But J am very faithful to my love of the old order 
of things at the Palace; you never read to me here as you used 
to do in the garden at home; these people come between us and 
make us seem to drift apart; and—well! altogether, I shall be 
happier when we are home again.” 


He cannot help understanding that she is ready to love once 
again; but he knows that not only is he not ready, but - he 


never will be able to make himself ready any more. The coldness 
that he knows has not been caprice nor uncertainty, but nothing 
better than cool caleulation on her oe has chilled and nipped his 
budding regard for her. Nothing will ever make it spring forth 
and | Joom again. But he is a gentleman and he likes her, and 
sorry both for the mistake she has made in leaving him, and for 
the mistake she is now making in coming back to him. 

“You're very fond of the old Palace, are you not?” he says, 
kindly ; and then he goes on, “I don’t wonder at it either, for I’m 
sure if it had been my home as long as it has been yours, I should 
be fond of it too.” 

“Are you not fond of it as it is?” she asks, with tender 
reproach, and he thinks it better for them both that he should 
be very matter-of-fact about it. 

“T think the Palace a very jolly place to tent in for a time, but, 
to tell the truth, I fear a cathedral-town sphere of work is not a 
congenial one to me; it’s stagnating; the chaplaincy is too much 
of a sinecure for a strong young fellow like me; I ought to be in 
the heat of the battle, and some poor fellow, who has nearly worn 
himself out in his work, ought to have my easy berth.” 

“Do you.mean—you can't mean that you think of leaving?” 
she gasps. , 
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“Indeed I do, Miss Templeton; I can stand contact witl 
rough edges of | ife, and many of my brethren are physical 
able to do that, who yet wou ld fill my present comfortable 
quite as well as do.” 

“Tt will tel Papa’s heart if you leave,” she says, vehem: 
and then with a sob, she adds in a whisper, “and mine, too.’ 


“T’m sure the Bishop will feel ’m right,” Mr. Grove say 
creetly ignoring the sity ‘Look ! 5 they’ re crossing OVeET |: 


Shall we go back and meet them ?” 

Fanny’ Ss clasp on his arm QTOWS tighter. Shall she, the Bis! 
daughter, meekly submit to being conquered and discomfitt 
her father’s chaplain. It is not love, but a wild craving des 
carry her point, which prompts her now. 

“Stop!” she says, passionately; “ forgive me. I[ kno 
have fancied me cold or not observant of your affection for n 
your threat to has shown me the state of my own hea 
cannot let you go without telling you that you have entire 
me now—for I cannot part with you. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


PreruHapPs the Bishop’s daughter would not pursue her ow 
with such remorseless zeal were she endowed with tl 
ful gift of prescience, which would enable her to see the 
which her father is improving the shining hour of her abs 

All the romance of the party has not gone out into the 
light by the river with the young people; in fact, Mrs. Heat 
whose grace and tact, and happy art of making the b 
most of any situation in which she may find herse lf, has 
into a proverb in her circle, has given the Bish lop a glim] 
blissful domestic picture! And the Bishop has regarded 
affectionately-approving eyes. 

Practically the mature pair are as much alone as eithe 
young couples down by the river. For Lady St. Just sle 
after a generous dinner, taken at the close of a long open- 
and under cover . her reassuringly deep and s slumbrous br: 
Mrs. Heatherley shows th . Bishop how easy a thing it is 
the delicate neut wat line between friendship and love. 

“We may not either of us look forward to keeping 
girls with us much longer,” she murmurs, as, from the 
which is farthest from Lady St. Just, the Bishop and 
watch the four young people turn the corner to the river. 

“And we must prepare to part with them cheerfully, if 
their happiness that they should go,” the Bishop says, hea 
do him justice he has been quite ready to part with his 
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any day during the last ten years. At some periods, when her 
yoke i 1s heavy, it oceurs to him to feel that the time is long in 
getting ripe for her flight from the paternal roof. 

“ Ah! yes! our love for them will make us seem cheerfully 
resigned,” the fair, bright little widow says, with a mixture of 
sparkle and pathos, that calls his attention to the sweet blue of 
her. eyes, and the exquisite tenderness of her heart at the same 
moment; “but we shall both be very dull and desolate in our 
respective homes. When Fanny goes, and I’m sure it will not be 
Mr. Grove’s fault if she does not go soon, yours will be a very 
solitary life, though you will live it in a palace, my friend ! ’ 

“Do you ‘think that Grove thinks of this still ? ? At one time | 
fancied that affection was springing up between ey but lately 
I have thought there was a certi un stiffmess and want of cordiality 
towards him on F anny’s part.” 


Mrs. Heatherley’s eyes sparkle more than ever, as she reflects, 
that the real cause of the change in Fanny has been the latter’ 
presumptuous desire to dispute the “ big game ”—Lord Kenmar 
with Ethel. But she merely says- 

‘Trust me for reading these riddles aright. I am almost as 
sure that your daughter will be Mrs. Grove as I am that mine 
will be Lady Kenmare.” 

The Bishop pricks up his ears. Good man as h ie is alive 
to the value of a good worldly connection, aa if Vis “ therley 


is to be the misthe r of Lady Kenmare, and by-and-bye, of O e the Mar- 
chioness of Monkstown, who so well fitted as the attractive little 
widow to be the Bishop’s wife, and the enlivener of his solitude. 

“JT shall give Fanny to Grove with great satisfaction; he will 
rise on his own merits, for, quite independently of his having any 
family claim upon me, I shall feel it my duty to give him good 
preferment; but as you say I shall be a very solitary man when I] 
lose my daughter, and you —— !” 

He pauses, and his silence is so e loquent that Mrs. Heatherley 
turns her face coyly away as she replies 

** | suppose rigid Mrs. Grundy will denounce me if | venture to 
go to the Palace to talk over these happy days that we are spend- 
ing together! Days that unfortunately are only too short, and too 
nearly at an end.” 

“ Mrs. Grundy will never dare to asperse you while | live, dear 
lady.” 

“Ah! my dear lord, you forget that I am not so very old 
woman that you, an attractive man, may dare to be kind to me 
without calling forth comment—and malignity : yet tho’ I shall 
be too cowardly ever to do it, I will dare to paint a picture of 
cosy hours spent with you in ‘that grand library-—of sunny hours 
in your lovely grounds—of long delightful readings. I take such 
a deep, unceasing interest in politics that when you have the 
gout I must come and read the debates to you—— 
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a few minutes, his daughter and his chaplain come in, and he is 
observing with alarm that Fanny’s brow is ominously c ais: d, and 
her lips pressed alarmingly together. Mrs. Heatherley burns his 
boats behind him by saying, play fully- 

* Tell my new daughter that I am going to try and fill the 
place she has adorned | so long, and to share her care of you.” 

To which Miss Templeton replies, unpropitiously, “ Papa will 
never waste his time in trying to make me believe such an utterly 
incredible thing, Mrs. Heatherley.” At which display of temper 
the pretty widow, who has won the game, and who can, therefore, 
afford to be affable and forgiving, smiles her sunniest smile, and 


uutting her gentle, powerful little paw on her already-tamed 
pt S g > | | . 
Bishop, says: 
66 ] ho 2. de Pal that 14 ehil ld will accord you a warmeé!l welcome 
} / 


into her family than your daughter accords me into yours. If you 

can't give me a daughter’ S aiection. Fanny, I hope at least you 
will give me a sister ’s sympathy,” she continues, so sweetly that 
Fanny feels it will be impolitic to exhibit resentment at the 
allusion to her " aving passed girlhood. 

“ Papa’s wife will not stand in need of sympathy from me,” she 
says, pusher. and Mrs. Heatherley passes by the observation 
with magnanimous unconcern, feeling sure that she is not the 
only ther drop in Fanny’s cup at present. 

‘Allow me to offer you my hea e: st congratulations and 
warmest hopes for your hap ypiness,” Mr. Grove says, with a bold 
acceptance of the situation that Ng the Bishop to hold up 
his head. 

Mrs. Heatherley rewards the speaker at one 

“ And allow me to say that I hope you will be very, very often 
at the Palace to witness that happiness, Mr. Grove, when you can 
spare the time from the prettiest rectory and parish in the 
Bishop’s | sige 


« Livings are in Papa’s gift, not yours yet,” Miss Templeton 
interrupts. 
“But he shall not stray about among the vacant ones in 


solitude and uncertainty as to whom he shall bestow them on any 
longer,” Mrs. Heatherly s says, caressingly. “] -~g to take the 
greatest interest in eve srything 1 you do and think of doing, dear,” 
she continues, and the Bishop ‘smiles feeb ly, but ile il sullenly. 
To be called “ dear,” and openly comforte d, was not in the agree- 
ment he made with himself about the terms he would make with 
Mrs. Heathe rle V- However, he e ee silence, for to protest or 
rebuke, and fail to subdue, would be fatal, indeed, just now. 

“Tm afraid I shall not be in the way of benefiting by your 
patronage,” Mr. Grove says, blithely and frankly. He is not dis- 
pleased ‘with Mrs. He atherley for the tone she has taken—he will 
be out of the diocese soon ; ‘this, for one thing, and, for another, 
her rule is, or will be, a more graceful one than Fanny’s has been. 
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Nevertheless, he is sorry for Fanny, and, if it were possible, 
would go back to his old ground with her, and remove her fi 
the humiliations to come. 

Sut it is not possible! He has never been “in love” with 
and now he is quite out of i habit of her; and this he has g7 
her to understand fully and clearly during the last ten min 
which they spent alone together, in walking up from the ri 
But he has done this with courtesy and consideration; allow 
her to suppose that the change in him had been wrought 
herself, sparing her all the mortification that is possible by 
manner of suggesting that he has believed it to be her desi 
alienate him. 

Thus, on the surface, her pride is spared, though in her 


she knows well that his regard for her could never have bs 
strong as she thought it, since it has been so easily killed. 
Nevertheless, this tone, which he has chivalrously tak 
make the task which is before her—of accounting for its be 
over between the1 a far easier one than it would have ee en 
Mr. Grove simply backed out of the semi-entanglement wit! 
this flattering explanation. Fanny has a keen recollecti: 
having given all and sundry of her lady friends and acqu: ~ 
to understand that it rests with herself to convert the ba 
chaplain into the Bishop’s son-in-law, any day she pleases. 
has even gone so far, in moments of ¢ ‘lation, as to hint that 
pertinacity and ji OUS) have been the winning powers that 


moved her, and to imply that he had to fight hard and 

for the victory which he has finally attained over her virgin 
She knows well that these hints and suggestions will be ret 
bered against her when Mr. Grove openly resigns he 
chaplainey, and goes off without any visible mark, of 
suffered in the conflict, upon him. There will be many 
that she has deluded herself all along, and that the love-pas: 
which she has prettily confessed, have been purely imaginary 

By-and-bye Ethel and Lord Kenmare come in, and 
Heatherley is disappointed at the first glance. Kenmar 
dispirited, and Ethel is flushed and distressed in appeai 
he girl’s first words, too, prove that golden as the opport 
by the moonlighted river has been, the young people hav 
made the most of it, as Nature and Providence seemed to d 
by getting engaged. 

“ Mother, I want to go home to-morrow instead of goin 
Boyne Gate ; no, Lady St. Just, don’t say that I’m tired 
and don’t be angry with me; I can’t be happy until I know 
Walter Gifford seems to have for gotte n me.” 

“ You're not weak enough to waste a thought about a n 
even seems to have forgotten you, I hope,” her mother says, 
and the flush deepens on Ethel’s brilliant face as she answers 

“Yes, Iam; for I know it’s only seeming.” 
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“Mr. Gifford must be unlike any other fellow in the world if he 
could forget Miss Heatherley,” Lord Kenmare says, with a gallant 


effort, “though I wish, with all my heart, you could forget him,’ 
he adds, in a “low tone, to Ethel. 

“Perhaps I wish it, too,” she murmurs, for the pertinacious 
young lover who is present does contrast favourably just now with 
the apparently negligent one who is absent. And on the strength 
of these words, uttered partly in piqu » and partly in idleness, 
Lord Kenmare determines to persist in his suit, and to finally win 
both Ethel and his father to regard it favourably. 

“1 want to speak to you in my room to-1 rea t, Ethel.” Mrs. 
Heatherley says, rising up and silently extending her hand to the 
Bishop, who takes it and retains it long enough to give Ethel time 
to see that something has happened between her moth: nd the 
Bis shop. Then the ne wly- betrothed pair separate, an Cie Bishop 
says good-night to E ‘thel in a paternal and benedict way that 
informe her of the truth, before her mother n word it touchingly 
and gracefully. 

es Mother,” the oir] begins, as soon as shy vets into he ot] rs 
room, ** What is it ? what does it mean? The B p patted my 
head as if I had been a little child, and Mann Oolare { ne as if 
[ had wanted him to do it—what does it mean ?’ 

‘ Before | tell you that tell me on you mean by making a 
scene about Mr. Gifford,” Mrs. Heatherley says, reproachfully. 

Ethel’s arms are round her mother’s neck ina moment. The 
girl wants to be strengthened and sup ms ted in her intention of 
bei Ing +" to “ee absent lover. She is m: of the stuff to ‘.ate 
herself she does eventually fall away from her freely given 
Stes teiemred Walter Gifford by-and-bye. Yet, a the while 
she feels that Lord Kenmare, with his warn ly-proftered love, his 
great personal beauty, and his winning way, is a great temptation 
to her. 

“Oh! Mother, say something kind of Walter; help me to keep 
on loving him best,” she pleads, \ vith her arms clinging closely 


round her mother’s neck. 

“My dear Ethel, nonsense! Mr. Gifford is showing plainly 
that he can resign you, and it is your duty to me and to yourself 
to regard your engagement with him as at an end. I am not 
going to Say anything to you about l ord Kenmare more than this: 
that his preference ‘& you demands this return—-that you do 
nothing hastily; it will grieve the Bishop—to say nothing of 
myse f_—if you raise any objection to going to Boyne Gate. 

“ The Bishop has nothing to do with me, and 1 if I do what I think 
right I don’t care whether he’s grieved or not. 

‘‘The Bishop’s wishes are paramount with me; in running 
counter to his desire for your welfare you will be directly opposing 
me—your mother !” 

“Oh! Mother, don’t bring him in between us,” Ethel says, 
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{ 
Gate, or for the matter of that whether I ever speak to 
Kenmare again ? ” 


“The Bishop « es me honour in proposing to become 


husband, and he does you honour, Ethel, in proposing to 
you as his own daughter,” Mrs. Heatherley says, with the 
patient sweetness that she has invariably found useful in the 
jugation of Ethel. 

‘“ Mother, dear, let him do you all the honour he can—h 
show you too much homage for your goodness in givin; 


= 
t 
| 


darling, pretty self to his service: but don’t let him 
“hefather”’ me: if he wants Lord Kenmare in the family f 
own honour and glory’s sake, let him marry Kenmare to Fa 


1} 


“You were never a silly child, Ethel, always my brightest 
best companion ; don’t be a silly girl!” and with these words 


Heatherley dismisses her daughter with a kiss, and proc 


write an autum) ogramme for herself. 

‘Tet me see!” she Says, | editatively pausing, pen in han 
a minute or two; “a fortnight at Boyne Gate will bring us 1 
middle of Sept: er: by that time Ethel will be settle 
child is too sensible to continue contumacious, and Kem 
too fascinating to be resisted long. Then home for a m 
preparation! The weddings shall be the third week in O 
and before I sii ll write to Worth about the dresss 

CHAPTER IX. 
ERLY ZEAL. 

“ ALL the pl: is talking about it, so it must be true, 
Gifford says, angrily and conclusively, to her brother, ' 
disputes her assertion that there is to be a double wedding 
Cottage soon, ien Mrs. Heatherley will take the Bis] 
honour and obey her, and her daughter will marry Lord 
mare. 


“Taily and I have been in at Turner’s,” Miss Gifford cont 
animatedly, “‘ and they showed us the order for the costumes, 


for Mrs. Heatherley, and eight for Miss Heatherley. The 
— are coming from Paris, Mrs. Turner says, but there 
oubt about these eight a-piece being trousseau dresses, a 
naturally, there is no doubt about Miss Heatherley going t 
Lord Kenmare.” 

“T will not believe it yet,” Mr. Gifford says, stoutly; 
vexes him to see that his sister and her friend ex 
smiles that. seem fraught with pity for his contemptible 


ness. 


“7 would not believe it—yet,” Lily Somerset says, qu 
“1 would wait on in patient endurance until the weddins 


empestuously. “ What can it be to him whether I go to B 
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and all doubt.is over, if | were a man and in your place. l 
would give the woman I loved all the satisfaction and honour 
and glory I could. I would not give her indifference for in- 
difference, scorn for scorn; I would show her that I was the 
real ‘gentle tassel,’ ready to be whistled back again at any 
moment. But when I had done all this, and been requited by 
her according to my deserts, I would never dare to ask another 
woman to love me.” 

Walter Gifford strokes his moustache, meditatively, as he listens 
to this harangue, which Miss Somerset delivers with the most 
absolute composure, in silvery, unruffled accents. 

“7 am never likely to ask another woman to love me,’ 
presently, and Lily nods her head at: him in an approving way that 
provokes rather than soothes him. 

“ Of course, you are not likely to do it; it will be only due to 
Lady Kenmare to show her that where she has ruthlessly wounded 
no other can heal. And what an amusing story Mrs. Templeton 
will make out of your fidelity to her beautiful daughter; you'll 
be the topic at the bishop’s dinners and the bishopess’s garden- 
parties for a time; and I shouldn’t wonder if the fact of your 
wearing the willow publicly increased your practice considerably 
I hope it will, I am sure, for the law of compensation ought to 
work in some way.” 

“It is working already,” he says, trying to speak gaily; “it is 
making | you think about me, and talk to me more than you have 
for years.” 

They are sitting in the rafter-roofed, old- ey sitting-room at 
the Uplands; it is easy for Miss Gifford » slip out of the 
room at this juncture without distracting their attention, or in 
any way disturbing them. The daylight is waning, and the moon 
has not risen yet. From their seats in the wide window-recess, 
the old-fashioned garden, in which pear and apple trees are mixe .d 
up in picturesque confusion with tall hollyhocks and sun-flowers, 
and feathery plants of waving asparagus that has gone luxuriantly 
to seed, looks quaint and attractive. Just under the window a 
mass of lemon-thyme and mint surrounds a few sweet-scented 
bushes of late- -flowering roses. Altogether there is a softening, 
subduing influence in the beauty and the perfume that permeates 
the atmosphere. And Walter Gifford, wearied as he is by a hard 
day’s work, and many conflicting emotions about his absent Ethel, 
feels that it is pleasant to look upon so fair a scene with such a 
sympathetic companion. 

Pleasant but dangerous, as Lily droops the face that is as fair as 
her name with languid tenderness towards him, and murmurs in 
reply— 

“Does it please you that I should show the interest I have 
never ceased to feel in you by saying bitter things of the girl who 
has won your love only to throw it away like an old glove? Oh: 
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[ am vexed with myself for having been so weak as to give 
such an occasion for triumphing over me.” 

“Heaven knows I have never felt triumphant where you 
been concerned,” he says, moodily; “and even now I know 
you only portray interest In me as you gather flowers—to pl 
yourself for the moment.” 





“Walter, you wrong me, indeed you do, in thinking so of 
now; there was a ne when I did not appreciate you, a ti 
when in my egotism I told you so for granted that I did not t! 
it possible to wear out your regard by my caprices; but you taug 
me a sharp lesson, and I have learnt it well; you can’t forgi 
any more than I can forget.” 

“1 forgave you all the pain you made me suffer long ago, 
says, frankly, “but you are right in hinting that I can’t reconstr 
the old romance ; 1 wouldn’t be happy if I attempted to 
you would feel naturally that you deserved more than 
friendship, which is all that I can ever offer you.” 

“ If Ethel Heatherley had never existed you would be n 
forgiving to me!” 

‘You shall not eak OI lorgiveness; you broke the chain 
feeling, which once bound us together, yourself; I haven’t 
power of re-uniting the links, that is all. Perhaps if E 
Heatherley had never existed I should have carried my end of 1 
chain up to this present day; as it is———” 

“She will cease to exist for you when she becomes L 
Kenmare ? ” 

“ She will—God ess r! ut she is not Lady Kenmare 
nor will she ever be,” he says, heartily, gathering fresh faith 
Ethel from the force of his own words. 

Lily leans through the open window and gathers a sprig 
something at random. It happens to be mint, and as she press 
it and smells it, | then hands it to him, she says, prosaic 


and as if the preceding conversation had not been one of 
interest to her, “ We shall always think of each other and of w 
we have been saying in future when we see roast lamb and mi 
sauce, shan’t we? shockingly commonplace, isn’t it? but so tr 
and we both like truth.” 

Then she rises from the window, and goes back to a corn 
the room where an old piano stands, and, sitting down to it, 
begins to sing “ In the Gloaming.” 

As her soul-fraught voice gives power and pathos to the soi 


which in itself is mere prettiness, Mr. (ziftord, who has bor} 


himself bravely in the battle up to this point, feels that he is 


nerable after all. Why, if Ethel is false, should “ what has beer 


with Lily “never be again ? 
“To love is best, but to be loved is good,” he tells himself, a 
there is something of this sentiment expressed in the way 


holds Lily Somerset’s hand when he says good-night to her. 
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“Well!” Mabel, the over-anxious sister, asks eager ys as she 
comes back to the room after accompanying her brother to the 
garden gate, “ Well, how are you and Walter getting on ?” 

“ We shall get on better when Miss Heathe rle y is married.” 

“It’s tame of WwW alter to wait till all the world has seen that she 
has thrown him over,” Miss Gifford says, indignantly, and forthwith 
she determines to do something rather de ‘sperate for the sake of 
what she deems the honour, and dignity, and happiness of her 
brother. 

Miss Gifford does not hold the pen of a ready writer, therefor: 
her self-appointed task is a laborious one, and occupies her well- 
nigh through all the hours of the night. Weariness and sleepiness 
is her portion in the morning, but she gets up bravely and waits 
upon Lily Somerset as assiduously as ever, for she has upon her 
the pleasing consciousness of having done a good work for her 
brother. 

This “ good work” goes forth by the mid-day post from Allerton 
Towers in the guise a a letter to Miss Heathe rley, whose address 
the devoted sister has proce ‘ured, at the cost of a considerable 
amount of speciously worded enquiry, from the head milliner at 
Turner’s shop, and Ethel receives it three or four days after he 
arrival at Boyne Gate. 

It is as follows: 


‘* Dear Mapam., 


‘IT must begin by offering you a profound apology for t! 
a stranger, take in addressing you at al! Nothing but the earnest desire I have 
see the welfare and happiness of my dear brother secured, « l excust 
conduct, even In my own eyes. 

‘A rumour has reached us that you are about to make a brilliant. marriag 
very shortly, but my brother refuses to accept the release from his engagement 1 
you until he hears from you that he may take his freedom honourably. My reason 
for og that you will act thus generously is that I have good reason to knov 
that my brother would find happiness w th another, if it were not for his serupl 
concerning you; and I am sure, from what I have heard of your nobility of 
character, you would not wish to stand in his way now that you have preferred 
another to him. 

“My brother is not aware of my intention of writing to you, nor do I wis! 
him to know it, as unless he feels that your action is spontaneous, and not tl 
result of interference, he may refuse to be influenced by it. 

“Tn conclusion, my dear young lady, let me pray you again to pardon this bold 
act of mine, and to believe that I am actuated solely by my affection for my 
brother, and my heartfelt belief that what I ask you to do will enable him t 


become a happy and wealthy man. 
‘Il am, dear Madam, 
‘“ Respectfully yours, 
“ MapeL GIrrorp 

Happily for herself, Ethel is alone when she receives this 
extraordinary epistle. Her first indignant impulse upon reading 
it is to enclose it to Walter, without a word. Her next is to write 
to him asking “if it can be true that he is not only willing to let 
her go, but ready to console himself with ‘another,’ as his sister 
puts it?” This is the reasonable and right impulse! Unfor- 
tunately, however, Ethel does not act upon it, but reads the letter 
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been as Mr. Gifford’s wife,” Mrs. Heatherley says, rapturously ; 
but Ethel shakes her head and says— 

“No, Mother, you will be burdened with me all my life, or 
rather the Bishop will be, I won’t let myself fancy anything so 
evil as that you will ever wish me away from you. 

Again the maternal instinct is aroused, and tears of genuine 
feeling for her daughter well-up into Mrs. Heatherley’s bright 
blue eyes. But when she speaks there is a nervous quiver in her 
voice that sounds more like fear than love. 

“] shall never know a moment’s peace, Ethel, my darling, till 
you are well married, and removed from the possibility of any 
change in my fortunes affecting you. 

Ethel smiles s: adly. 

“ My dear little Mother, for your s: 0 the Bishop won’t grudg: 
me a corner in the Palace, and, if he does, why shouldn’t I live on 
at the Cottage ?” 

“There are many reasons why; but it’s ridiculous to talk 
seriously in this strain,” Mrs. Heatherle ‘y says, sharply; and for 
a few moments she looks quite middle-aged and haggard. Then 
with an effort she resumes her youth and. gaiety, and runs back to 
the Bishop as if her feet were not shackled, and her brow burdened 
with a weight of secret care. 

““T must tell you the good news at once; my dear child has 
made me quite happy by freeing herself from that foolish entan- 
glement with the young surgeon,” she says, sliding her hand under 
the Bishop’s arm. 

“It was not a regular engagement I understand ?” he asks, and 
she tells him— 

“Oh, no! a foolish arrangement between twothoughtless young 
people, of which I never could approve; his connections are not in 
our class of life at all, I should say, from the little I saw of his 
sister.” 

“7 can never bring myself to countenance a breach of such a 
solemn thing as a regular, authorised, sensible engagement,” his 
lordship says, sternly. Then, having asserted his prerogative to 
judge and condemn, he relapses into affability, and expresses a hope 
that Lord Kenmare will now catch Ethel’s heart in the rebound. 

“1 shall certainly advise him to seize this golden opportunity,” 
he says; and Mrs. ‘Heatherley, who dreads the effect. of anything 
like interference on his part, is obliged to entreat him to observe 
the golden rule of silence when Ethel’s heart affairs are concerned. 

“In good time it will all arrange itself, I am sure,” she says, 
confidently, for she does not dare to allow herself to doubt and fear 
about Ethel’s future. If her daughter does not make a wealthy 
marriage with a man who will for love of Ethel be both liberal 
and discreet, the blithe little widow, who has always passed for a 
wealthy one in Allerton Towers society, will be poor indeed. 

Lord Kenmare has not accompanied them to Boyne Gate. A 
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lettex from his father, peremptorily demanding his son’s immed 
presence at Sir John Hawtrey’s house hard by, has relieved Et 
from the embarrassing daily intercourse with the young 
whom she has refused to marry, but whom she likes wit] 
warmer liking than she has for anyone else on earth, except 
Walter Gifford ! 

She must not be thought either inconsistent or fickle, whe 
is said of her that there has been so much sweetness in this da 
intercourse that she misses it very sadly now that it is o 
There are moments when she longs for his presence again, longs 
hear his ardent, adoring words, that will not be silenced; long 

e his boyishly frank displayal of desperate regard for her ; lon 
in fact, for the sight of “the only one who is true and loyal 


staunch to her,” as she tells herself , thinking sorrowfully of Wa 
It must be admitted that life is nol very lively at Boyne Gat 
Lady St. Just having failed in bringing matters to a succes 
issue between Lord Kenmare and E ‘the l, and being ri ather ani 
than otherwise at her old friend, the Bishop, having suff 
himself to fall captive to Mrs. Heatherley’s bow and spea 
rather tired of t! family party which she has brought 
herself. If Eth. vou! only be sensible, and accept the 


that is offered to her, Lady St. Just would take the credit 
making the match to herself next season, and feel pride 


pleasure. But as Ethel is contumacious, there is a flatness al 

the group, which falls upon Lady St. Just, who revenges hersel! 

heing so depressil J that even the Bis shop feels that the atl 
s ] l 


phere of his palace is exhilarating by comparison. 

“T can’t help thinking that our friend is expecting a fresh r 
of guests ; possibly it may not suit her arrangements to hav 
here any longer,” he hints to his bride-elect. But she, ha 
her own reasons for staying away from Allerton Towers until 
wedding-day is near at hand, tells him that “for her chi 
sake she has resolved to stay and meet and conquer L 
Monkstown.” 

[t is a little thing to Mrs. Heatherley, who has large thing 
stake, that her august erakeal should be obviously tired of her 
her future spouse. 

“He zs heavy, deadly heavy, when he emerges from the 
splendour of bish op-hood, and becomes a mere man, affec 
harmless sprightliness,” Mrs. Heatherley says to herself, with 
laugh and a shrug of the pretty supple shoulders—whose und 
lations the Bishop is observing at the moment with admiri: 
eyes—* but I shall have to endure the burden of being bored 
him so long as we both do live. Why shouldn’t Lady St. J 
have a sensation of what I shall have to bear? Ethel and I co 
pensate her amply for Fanny’s cautious insipidity, and her fathe 
excellent uninterestingness.” So for the sake of a certain son 
thing, which she does not confide either to her child Ethel, or |! 
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captive bishop, Mrs. Heatherley puts her pride aside, and stays on 
where she is obviously not wanted. 

Success appears about to crown her in one direction, at least, 
when she hears that on the following day “ six guns,” chosen for their 
well-known prowess over turnip fields and against partridges, are 
going out from Boyne Gate for a hard day’s work, and that their 
arduous labours are to be relieved by the ladies and luncheon at 
Bale Coppice at half-past one. For among these six are the 
Marquis of Monkstown, and his son, Lord Kenmare. 

‘1 hear that Lord Monkstown is a sweet old man,” Mrs. Heath- 
erley says to the Bishop, “and I am sure when he sees Ethel, and 
finds how perfectly she behaves, never giving Kenmare the slightest 
encouragement to make love to her, and yet showing her liking 
for him in such a pretty, frank way, I am swre, quite, quite sure 
that he will support his son’s suit, and that our darling Ethel will 
be made happy almost against her will.” 

“A Higher Power than ours directs these things,” the Bishop 
says with the impressive tone that is pronounced to be “very 
telling * by his admirers when he is giving a Charge full of 
flawless common-places. But at the same time, despite this 
verbal expression of pious reliance, he is glad that Mrs. 
Heatherley will have such an excellent opportunity of lending a 
mundane hand towards the formation of so gratifying a connection. 

There isa sort of tacit agreement between Lady St. Just and 
Mrs. Heatherley to the effect that Ethel shall not be told that Lord 
Kenmare and his father will meet them at Bale Coppice this day. 
Accordingly Ethel allows herself to be bent and moulded to their 
wishes and wills without a murmur. There is a good deal of the 
managing faculty required in order to transport the home party to 
the trysting-place comfortably and consistently. It is clear to the 
most opaque secular mind that the gaiters and hat of a bishop 
must not be shown to the eye of dissent (which prevails in these 
parts) descending from a little Norfolk cart. Therefore Mrs. 
Heatherley is compelled to accompany the wearer of these 
honourable but oppressive insignia in the landau with Lady St. 
Just, instead of going, as her taste would dictate, in the Norfork 

‘art drawn by the sporting-looking little cob which is driven by 
Ethel. 

And to make matters worse, it seems, fate decrees that, for the 
greater convenience of the greater number, Fanny Templeton 
shall be Ethel’s companion. Fanny Templeton who will squeeze 
herself into every little crevice of an opportunity which judicious 
management may make for Kenmare to have uninterrupted inter- 
course with Ethel. Mrs. Heatherley’s brow darkens and her eyes 
glare at her future step-daughter, as Fanny takes her place—and 
Fanny’s intuition tells her the reason why. 

‘Your mamma is afraid I shall be in your way, dear,” 
at once, and Ethel taking her literally replies— 


she says, 
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“Oh! nonsense; there’s plenty of room—room for one behi 
as far as that goes; Mr. Grove, why don’t you come with us ?” 
cries out, as the chaplain is preparing to step into the landau, 
without hesitation Mr. Grove turns and aecepts the invitation. 

For a few minutes. Fanny is silenced by this move on the boa 
but as they dash out into the lane which leadsto Bale Coppice s 
recovers her wonted equanimity and power of uttering that w! 
is most likely to discompose her audience. 

“T am feeling quite anxious to see Lord Monkstown, are 
you Ethel? They say he’s such a fascinating, courtly old gen 
man, and as handsome, even now, as Lord Kenmare.” 

The cob bends his nose in half an inch more, and steps o 
thought quicker, thus indicating that he has felt a sud 
pressure on his bit. This is the only sign given that the nam 
lightly mentioned has gone home to the heart of the hearer. 

“Ts Lord Monkstown one of the party aaa Ethe! asks, hold 
her face well round for Miss Templeton’s inspection. 

“Why; yes, of course, you know that both he and Kenmar 
here,” Fanny rejoins, and at the same moment the cob sw 
sharply round a corner close to the coppice. 
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1 CHIME OF BELLS. 


AN IDYLL. 
THE sweet New Year was in its prime, 
Earth juvenescent mocked old Time, 
And flower-bells rang a silvery chime 
Merrily, oh, merrily ; 
The god of Love, a slave to sense, 
Inhaled the Springtide redolence, 
And smiling slept, or made pretence 
A sad deceiver he! 


By accident the god had made 
His couch where, in the leafy shade, 
Dwelt Truth, in purity arrayed, 
From age to age the same ; 

A matron clasping to her breast 

An infant, spied young Love at rest, 
And said, “QO, Love, grant my request : 
Give thou my child a name. 
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A CHIME OF BELLS. 





Then all the fairy bells outrang, 
And Cupid, wondering at the clang, 
Prompt from his odorous couch upsprang 
And gazed upon the child ; 
Then, smiling, cried, “ What’s in a name? 
Dog-rose or damask bloom the same ; 
Alike they spread their Maker’s fame 

In garden or in wild.” 


Then clamorous grew the bells’ sweet chime, 
And Love, whose youth still laughs at Time, 
Said to the lady in life’s prime, 
“ Enchanted is this dell; 


The flower-bells, rung by zephyrs’ cry, 


Enjoy the moments as the y fly, 
Bright hours are brief as childhood’s sigh 
Call the babe Rosabel.” 


‘Nay, nay, dear Love!” the lady said, 
“Though I with Summer gladly wed, 
With me the Springtime is not sped ; 

Hast thou no sprightlier name ? ” 
“ Hist, hist!” said Love, “the bells ring out, 
‘Call the babe Claribel,’ they shout ; 
Hark to the merry elfin rout ! 

They put mankind to shame.” 


“‘ It likes me not,” the lady sighed ; 
The god in tender mood replied, 
“‘ Love clings to beauty ;” then he cried, 
** How like you ies ibel ? ” 
The lady, musing, ‘shook her he ad, 
The zephyrs clanged the bells and fled, 
As Love, in rising passion, said, 
‘“ T name her Christabel. 


‘Fair shall she be, and cold as fair ; 
In Christabel Love has no share ; 
Love revels in earth’s roses fair, 
For earthly blessing given ; 
In Amabel Love meets with love, 
But Christabel, the spotless dove, 
Soars, white-winged, to her home above, 
And knows Love but in Heaven.” 
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I could quite believe this last statement, for I did not put much 
credence in the efficacy of bodily ablution in thick dirty-lo king 
water, on the part of a person, whose health being excellent, re- 
quired no treatment of any sort. But going on to San Re mo, or, 
indeed, anywhere except back to our country home in England, was 
rather out of my programme. November was drawing nigh, and ] 
could not think of the fields being in stubble without yearning for 
a ride with the hounds. 

“You know, my dear, we are due home in a fortnight,” | 
answered in my most conciliatory tone. 

“Oh, bother! There is no necessity to go back this winter, 
or just yet at all events. Oh! Tom, dear! I do so long to 
see what a real gambling-house is like. You will take me, won’ 
you ?” 

When a wife, not ordinarily given to complete submissiveness, 
attacks one in an imploring tone, all resistance is at an end. | 
sighed and yielded, consoling myself with the reflection that after 
all I was getting old, and rode fourteen stone, and that a man who 
rides fourteen stone is guilty of cruelty to animals if he insists 
upon going hunting. 

“San Remo be it,” I said, affecting a gaiety I was in reality far 
from feeling. “TV i go and ask Laurowski all about the place, the 
best hotel, and so forth.” 

I did go and ask Laurowski. The Count was delighted at the 
idea of not parting from us, and proffered his services as guide and 
mentor with effusion. 

“My dear monsieur,” he remarked, “ you and madame will like 
San Remo very, very much. It is she ltered, it is warm, it is 
the best place for to spend your winter in, and it is not too ex- 
pensive.” 

The Count, among his other virtues, spoke a pretty broken 
English, and as he also seemed to be acquainted with every 
other living language under the sun, he was of immense use 
to me, who found the simplest French sentence a puzzling 
exercise. 

“It is in easy voisimage to Monaco,” he continued, “ and quite 
a neighbour to Mentone and Roccabruna. I stay there, and 
make journeys to the casino. Poland is dead; Garibaldi is 
asleep at Caprera; I must have excitement, so I go to the 
gambling-table.” 

“ Where you'll pick up a few hundred pounds, I’ll be bound,” 
I mentally added, taking care however not to express my thoughts 
aloud. 

It was arranged that we should start the day after the morrow, 
and we carried out our arrangement without hindrance. San Remo 

ras reached in due time, and acting on Laurowski’s advice we put 
up at the Grand Hotel. 

I liked the place very well—better than I anticipated. The 


- 
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Count had spoken the truth. San Remo was protected by an w 
broken chain of mountains, and its climate was of the mildést 
Flowers were still in full bloom, and there was a gratef 
abundance of citron and lemon trees. Since conjugal devotio1 
denied England to me, I felt I could be as happy here as any 
where else. 

The hotel, too, was comfortable and nicely situated, and had 
been permitted to gratify my inclination towards drinking beer 
my dinner, I I should | have been still more content. Etiquett 
however, vetoed such a breach of good manners at a fashionab! 
table Whéte, and I was fain to quench my thirst with indiffere: 
wine, at unheard of prices. Nevertheless the omniscient Laurowsk 
succeeded in discovering a certain Valtellina vintage, whi: 
tickled agreeably my pal: ite, and was not too expensive, so t] 
to my wife’s intense satisfaction I began to grumble a little les 

We also made acquaintances, and were no longer wholly d 
pendent upon the Count for company. The head waiter of tl 
Grand Hotel—with the well authenticated sagacity of head wait 
in general—arranged our seats at the dinner table so as to ™ 
those of a couple of Americans, a lady and gentleman, and fath: 
and daughter as I soon found out. 





The old gentleman—though, for the matter of that, he was n 
particularly old, being about my own age—was a tall, lean man 
distinguished appearance. His d laughter was a pretty girl of 
dazzling American type. She change 1 her dress—or seemed 


me to change it—every two hours, and where she managed to 
all her variety of costumes from, or how she contrived to cai 
such an extensive wardrobe about with her from place to pl: 
was a mystery as deep as any of the Eleusinian. 

Their name was Rogers: John Newby Rogers, “ Amurca 
citizen, and Clara Rogers; and they had crossed the Atlantic fr 
their native home, Boston, Mass., for the purpose of “ doing 
Europe. Lord! how they had “done” it too! In a fortnig 
they had traversed Germany and seen all that was worth seeing 
Paris had been the work of twenty-four hours, and three we: 
had familiarized them with Italy from its geographical toe toi 
geographical heel. They were now resting—or I should rather 
panting—at San Remo, where they proposed to winter halite | 

vading England in the spring, and interviewing the “ Britishe: 
I was told that Mr. Rogers was a man of unlimited means, and | 
daughter—an only child—therefore an heiress. Laurows! 
pricked up his ears when he heard the information, and imm 
diately adjourned to the nearest looking glass on a mission of person: 
inspection. I never saw a man make such frantic attempts | 
prove agreeable as he did that day at dinner, and the worst of 
was, too, that he succeeded. Miss Rogers seemed charmed wit 
him, as indeed, what girl wouldn’t w ith. a man boasting of suc! 
pair of eyes, such a trim be ‘ard, and such courteous ways ? 
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“Those Americaines are very fine pe oples—ve ry fine peoples, 
said the Count to me later in the evening, as we lounged into 
the smoking-room; “they are so bright, so comprehensive, so 
large-minded.” 

“So large-pursed,” I felt inclined to say, only I refrained, out of 
politeness. “The girl will be a good catch in the marriage 
market,” I, however, remarked, not being able to resist the 
temptation. 

The Count looked at me suspiciously out of the curves of his 
deep lustrous orbs, and ended by indulging in a little musical 
laugh. 

‘‘T have observed,” he said, “that these fair Americavies are 
what your slang young men call « up to snuff.’ No, no, depend 
upon it, my good, estimable sir, Miss Rogers will be like them all, 
not so easily caught.” 

For the young lady’s sake I inwardly hoped not. The subject 
was then dropped, and we talked of other things, the evening end- 
ing, as it often did, by Laurowski suggesting a little partie at 
billiards, and by my being good-naturedly fleeced. 

But the Count got soon to be sparing of his society. He 
deserted me and the smoking-room, for the drawing-room, and 
devoted himself altogether to the American heiress. He s ang, he 
played, talked of Poland, Garibaldi, Gaeta ; artfully brought up the 
subject of his ancestors, and i in a few words, made the most of him- 
self. He rolled his large, melancholy eyes about despondingly, 
stroked his silky beard thoughtfully, put himself into plastic and 
graceful attitudes, and was generally lover-like, though at the 
same time, exceedingly respectful and knightly. I could see that 
he made a favourable impression upon the girl, that she thought 
him good-looking, and enjoyed his conve rsation, which, to give him 
credit, was certainly entertaining. 

My wife entered into the spirit of the thing with the enthusiasm 
of cheerful motherly ladies of a certain age. 

“‘The Count seems much struck by Miss Rogers,” she said to 
me one day. | 

“Yes, I have noticed his little game,” I answered, putting on 
my most knowing and cynical smile. 

“ His little game! What do you mean, Tom ?” retorted my wife, 
indignantly. 

“What do I mean, my dear? Why, nothing, only that Miss 
Rogers is said to be worth a plum.” 

“Well, supposing she is! So much the better. I daresay the 
Count is well off too. Why shouldn’t he marry her? Sheis a 
very nice girl, I’m sure.” 

“She is,” I replied, having no sort of objection to make to the 
statement. 

* Poor man!” continued my wife in a sentimental strain, “ how 
tired he must be of wandering about alone! I should like to see 
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him settled, with a good little girl like Clara Rogers to take car 
of him.” 


[ thought Laurowski fully capable of taking excellent care of 
3ut it is a trick of mine to 


himself without any extraneous help. 
be constantly making reflections, without giving expression t 
them. 

The Count, however, was not going to be allowed to have it 
his own way. Somepody else appeared on the scene to make 
“flank attack,” and this somebody was Doctor Christoph: 
Hansen. 

The first I heard of the Doctor was at the dinner table, an 
from Miss Rogers herself. 

“T have had quite an adventure to day,” she said to us all 
her fresh, smiling way. 3 


‘An adventure '” exclaimed Laurowski. “* “Tell us. | beg you, 


mademoiselle ; I am delirious for adventures. 

“I was coming downstairs,” she related, “when I heard 
terrible crash of something falling. I looked, and saw it was 
what do you think now ?” 

We all of us hazarded the most absurd guesses, the worst 


them coming from yours truly, who thought fit to ask wheth 
the prostrate object was a lady’s chignon. -N.B. I made the s ug 
gestion regardless of a certain person’s most majestic frown. 


‘It was a crutch,” continued Miss Rogers, “a big heavy crut: 
and the owner of it, poor fellow, was at the top of the stairs cling 
ing to the balusters in despair. I ran down with all spe ed 
caught it up, and brought it back to him. You should have see: 
the look of gratitude he gave me! I think it took away his pow 
of speech, for he bowed very low, but said nothing. 

We were all rather curious to know who the stranger could | 
A military looking personage, 
Honour, who sat close by us, volunteered the information. 

“That gentleman,” he said, “was Dr. Hansen, one of th 
bravest and best surgeons of the French army. He was 
Sai brick, at Sedan, every whe re, in fact, where a cool head and 
unerring hand could be of service. <A few years ago he was 
straight and as nimble as any one of us here. He was lamed fo 
life whilst he performed his duty to the wounded, under Prussia 
shell. He is an Englishman, and you may well be proud of su: 
a countryman.” 


This intelligence, imparted to us in a grave and almost stern 
manner, produced a feeling of respectful imterest in the Doctor. 


We learned, too, that his misfortune had rendered him extremely 


shy and reserved—especially where women were concerned—and 


that he never on any account would consent to take his meals at 
the public table @héte. 

ly however, asa fellow E nglishman, succeeded in routing h 1s 
out and making him a bit more sociable. I found him to oa 9 
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gentleman to his finger nails, exceedingly well read and as modest 
as he was accomplished. He let me understand that he admired 
Miss Rogers very much, and that her delicate behaviour to him in 
the matter of the crutch had impressed him with an idea of her 
goodness of heart. He seemed also somewhat curious about 
Laurowski and the attentions he appeared to pay the young Ameri- 
can heiress. I fancied him as doubtful about the Count as I was 
myself. 

‘Mr. Rogers and the Doctor got on capitally. The American 
made the study of botany his hobby, and would scale the heights 
of Monte Bignone and its chain of hills in search of rare pl: nts. 
Dr. Hansen, whose knowledge of the science was of no mean order, 
would help to classify them, and I could see that his companionship 
afforded Mr. Rogers an extreme pleasure. With Miss Rogers, 
though always courteous, he was shy and distant to a painful 
degree. She was ever civil and pleasant to him, but he seemed 
somehow dreadfully conscious of his lameness, as though, indeed, 
his being a cripple made him a social leper, ill- fitted for the 
society of pretty girls. 

Nevertheless, we forced him, willy-nilly, to make one of our circle 
in the drawing-room of an evening. There he would sit with his 
ponderous crutch by his side, moodily watching the Count, who 
hung about Miss Rogers and monopolised her in an audacious 
fashion, while my wife, evidently bent upon making a match be- 
tween these two, helped him by means of every possible womanly 
astuteness. On one occasion the Doctor’s friend—he of th 
Legion of Honour—having informed usthat Hansen was a <killed 
musician, nothing wouldcontent us until we had compelled him to 
sit down and sing. After a good deal of pressing he consented, and 
sang one or two good old-fashioned English ditties in a fine baritone 
voice, powerful enough, yet so completely under control, as to 
subside down at his will, to the whisper of a tear. It was some- 
thing very different to Laurowski’s emasculated sentimental 
rubbish, and pleased us hugely. Miss Rogers turned round quite 
moved, and looked at the little lame Doctor as though he had 
revealed himself to her in quite a different light; and the Count 
bit his lip, through envy and vexation. 

There was certainly no love lost between Laurowski and Doctor 
Hansen. The Count, tall and handsome as he was, was afraid of 
the little lame man, with the keen, grey eyes, and sceptical smile. 
He never ventured to talk about his campaigns with Garibaldi in 
Hansen’s presence. He did so once, made some blunder, was put 
right by the doctor in a modest, delicate fashion, and, after that, 
kept his narratives for occasions when Hansen wasn’t by. Hansen 
knew too much; he also had seen a good deal of war, and it wasn’t 
safe to talk before him. 

Under the escort of the Count, we all made an excursion to 
Monaco. lLaurowski was evidently well known in the gambling 








saloon. The crowpier nodded to him, and asked him slyly i 


had come to break the bank, and several habitués of the an 


claimed him as an acquaintance. I never saw a man alter 


much as the Count did as soon as he got near the green baize. Hi 
handsome face acquired an expression of greed, which I thought 
downright fiendish, and which made him look like a Jew brok: 

haggling with one of his kind. He got feverish and excited, an 


was certainly no longer the mel: ancholy, romantic person of t! 
drawing-room. 

That night, too, he was not in a happy vein. My wife and 
staked a few napole ons on rouge et nov, just for the fun of 1 
thing, and, having lost, gracefully retired ‘intothe humble capac 
of spect tatore . Miss Roge rs also put timidlya gold piece or two: 


the game of chance. and won. She doubled, trebled. nell ult 


mately sextupled her gains, when she stopped, handling her g 
triumphantly, and declaring that every penny of it should go 
the poor of San Remo. The interest of the evening was conc 
trated upon Laurowski and the Doctor, who plunged reckles 
into the gambling vortex. 

Hansen, cool and collected, threw his money down with 


or 
= * 
} 
a 


indifference of a man who cares not a straw whether he win 
lose. The Count seemed to have some system of his own, 
watched, with er lisguised anxiety, the results of his play. F 
tune, slightly in his favour at first, completely deserted him, 
he went on losing and losing considerably, becoming pale) 
uppressed rage every moment. The doctor, on the other h 
<ept on winning, and piled up napoleons by his side in hillo 
His luck had, how: no visible effect upon him, and he provol 
the admiration of every one present by the superb contempt w 


which he received the smiles of the fickle dame. 

In the end Laurowski gave up the struggle with a fero 
sigh ; I suppose he had no more money to stake. 

“You are a beaw joueur,” he said, with something like a sn 
to the Doctor; “you are not a poor, misfortunate fellow 
myself.” 

* You can’t expect everything, you know,” retorted Hans 
with a humorous twinkle in his grey eyes. ‘“ Lucky in love; 
lucky at play—that is the order of things.” Then, sweeping up 
substantial winnings, he presented them, with a bow, to Miss Rog 

“‘ For your poor,” he said. 

It was an evening of | riumph for the doctor. It was imposs 
for the young American heiress, who was really a nice, sens 
girl, not to be struck by Hansen’s immense superiority over 


Count ; yet there was no perce ptible change 1 in her conduct. S|] 


still witlered Laurowski to pay her devoted attentions, and 
Doctor continued to keep modestly in the back- “ground ; 

that he was more than mere ly interested in her I knew, for hi 
good as told me so. 
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“Who is this Laurowski?” he asked me one day, as we sat 
alone together; “does any one know anything about him ?’ 

“T don’t,” was my answer. “I met him at Spezzia. He has 
estates in Poland, or Siberia, or somewhere, I believe.” 

“Ah! replied Hansen. “ Will the y marry, do you think ?” he 
remarked, after a pause. 

‘¢ Women are riddles,” I observed, sagely ; “ and I never attempt 
to guess riddles.’ 

“The fact is,” he said, “that. I admire Miss Rogers very, very 
much; I should like +o feel sure that the man she loved was in 
every way worthy of her.” 

He had an opportunity very soon of testing matters, so far as 
Laurowski was concerned. The count, who, I fanc ‘Y, from a certain 
gloom which had spread over him, had not found Monaco highly 
profitable of late, proposed one night a little game at cards. | 
excused myself on the plea of being no player; but Hansen, to my 
surprise—I knew him to be no gambler—consented, and the 
French officer, his friend, agreed to make a third. 

They played ; ; and the affair ended in a scene. It was simply 
this: Laurowski, who seemed to have gone to work in good 
earnest, and won largely, was detected by the keen-eyed doctor 
with a card up his sleeve. There could be no mistake, and Hansen 
quickly flung the remainder of the pack in the Count’s face, and 

called him a sharper. 

Laurowski turned livid. We thought he was going to spring 
upon the little lame man, and held him back. The doctor’s friend 
then interfered. 

‘‘ We two are witnesses that Monsieur Hansen is right,” he said 
to me with admirable coolness. ‘Let there be no noise. This is 
scarcely a case for satisfaction ; duels are fought with gentlemen, 
and not with swindlers. Monsieur here will leave the , town, that 
is all, or we shall be put to the pain of exposing him.” 

This seemed to me to be a perfectly sensible arrangement. | 
was not greatly surprised at the Count’s conduct ; it was consistent 
with the general doubts I had formed. I acquiesced, therefore, by 
a silent nod. 

The French officer took out his watch. ‘Monsieur has ample 
time to make his preparations for departure. Im the morning, 
early, he will go. By our permission, he may keep what he has 
won. Our conditions are that he leaves quietly, without scandal.” 

Laurowski, with thick beads of cold perspiration trickling from 
his brow, then left the room in a hang-dog fashion. 

But it was to be an eventful night. Whilst we were still 
talking the matter over, there sounded a noise as though the 
house were falling about our ears, accompanied by shrieks of 
“Fire! Fire!” 

We rushed out. It was quite true; one of the wings of the 
hotel was in flames. We all scampered off in different directions, 
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“ Miss Rogers is safe?” he asked, tranquilly. 

“ Quite,” we answered, “ thanks to your bravery. 

“Ah! Laurowski has told you?” he remarked, with some 
surprise, and I heard him add almost inaudibly, “the fellow has 
some honesty in him, after all.” 

The fire was put out before it could destroy one quarter of the 
building, and most of us suffered nothing worse than a severe 
fright. Miss Rogers’s nerves were a good deal shaken, and by 
Dr. Hansen’s advice she was ordered complete rest for a day or 
two, after which she recovered as though nothing had happened. 

The Count disappeared, and I have never seen him to this day, 
though, indeed, I heard of him soon after, on our journey home to 
England, from a person who knew him better than any of us. It 
appears that he was not a Count at all, and not even a Laurowski, 
nor a Pole, but a Hamburg Jew named Abraham Meyer, well 
known in every European gambling place, and suspected, on 
several occasions, of tricking at cards. Such was my wife’s ‘most 
gentlemanly and accomplished man.” 

Was the American heiress ever informed of the true character 
of her quondam admirer? I never told her, and I am positive 
Dr. Hansen observed the same reticence asmyself. But my wife, 
of course, knew, and she was extremely intimate with Miss 
Rogers. Anyhow, we always studiously avoided the bare mention 
of his name in our conversations. 

Since our return to England we have been visited by Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Hansen. Mrs. Hansen was 
née Rogers, and she confessed to my wife that from the first she 
always entertained a secret preference for the little lame man. 
My wife thinks she was right, and has, moreover, vowed never to 
believe in another Count so long as she lives. 


REGINALD BARNETT. 














CHATS ON COUNTIES.—HEREFORDSHIRE. 


To the world in general the name of Herefordshire is most like 


suggestive only of ideas of the most bucolic or materialistic kind. B 


the “vulgar ” it is pro} bably chiefly known as an adjective to what 


in these alliterative days, we may call the “two C’s ”—cattle an 
cider. Once a year the Londoner is expected to admire the long 


array of red-and-white competitors for Christmas honours that 1 
the stalls at Islington, and which the catalogue informs him ai 
specimens of “ Herefords”; and OCCRAIONIE he is reminded « 
the existence of the county by the announcement in the — 
of some enterprising restaurateur that “prime Herefordshi 
may be had within. This, unless he happen to have paid 
visit at some time or other to its borders, or to have come upon 
county history, will probably be the extent of his knowledge of 
In either of these events, of course, the case may be differe: 
In the former, he may have learned that, in addition to the “ tw 
C’s,” its inhabitants laim for it unquestioned pre-eminence e in tl 


“four W’s ”—wood. wheat. water and—women! And in thi 


latter case he should, of course, know “all about it.” 

This does not, however, necessarily follow. County histori 
are sometimes as little instructive as Bore are amusing. Writt 
generally by mere antiquarians, they are too often, to use tl 
words of one of their cen, who is a notable exception to t! 
rule, made up of “ incorrect pedigrees, futile etymologies, verbos 


disquisitions, crowds of epit: phs, lists of landowners, and suc! 
farrago, thrown together without method, and unanimated wit! 


any reflections.” 

As regards Herefordshire this cannot, indeed, be said 
true, for the simple reason that no history of it, of the ki 
alluded to, as yet exists, In er last century, the Rev. Jo! 


Duncumb began a history of it, but his work came to a stand 


still in the year 1804; and, heal it has since been taken up | 
a competent successor, and is still, I believe, in progress, t! 


present generation of the readers of Time are never likely to se 
the completion of it. Its first editor completed the introduction, 


a history of the City of Hereford, and of two-and-a-half Hundre: 


of the County. The present editor is supposed to be busy wit! 


the fourth Hundred, and as there are eleven Hundreds’ to b 


treated of, a fair estimate may be made as to how long the wor! 


will last. 
VOL. VI. KK 
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458 CHATS ON COUNTIES. 


But it requires no ponderous tome to demonstrate the beauty 
and interest of this county. An ordinary acquaintance with the 
geography and general history of England will at once show that 
it is not deficient in either. Placed geographically betwixt what 
may be called the Highlands and Lowlands of Southern Britain 
it affords just that combination of softness and boldness, which, 
in the view of Sir Walter Scott, is the perfection of natural 
beauty; whilst, historically, the spot where the antagonism of 
Roman and Briton, of Angle and Cwmro, and finally of Norman 
and Welshman was longest and fiercest, there is scarcely a mile of 
its surface that is not rich in mementoes of the past. Almost 
every hill-top has its “encampment,” some of them of vast 
extent ; the work, by whomsoever constructed, of no contemptible 
engineers. Antiquarians, seeing a long and continuous chain of 
them extending from the “‘ Beacon” on the Malverns to the borders 
of Salop, have loved to connect these with the heroic defence of 
Caractacus against the Roman legions. Driven by Ostorius from 
the first-named post, they represent the Silurian hero as re- 
treating from hill to hill—from the Beacon to Whitbourne, from 
Whitbourne to Thornbury, from Thornbury to Croft, from Croft to 
somewhere where the last great stand was made—stubbornly 
defending every inch of ground. As to this last ‘‘ somewhere” 
authorities differ. What a pity it is that there was not in the 
camp of Ostorius a correspondent of whatever answered the 
purpose of the Zimes or Standard at Rome! Then should 
we have known for a certainty the name of this interesting 
position. As it iswe are left with nothing but the (geographically ) 
loose and hearsay account of Tacitus to guide us. All he tells us 
of it, however, is that it was a hill, naturally inaccessible, and made 
more so by artificial means, with a river—ammnis vado incerto 
—in front. Roy, in his military antiquities, fancies he sees in 
this description the beautiful hill of Coxall Knoll, overlooking the 
Teme, near Brampton Brian, and in this supposition he is followed 
by Duncumb and others, including the writer of the article on 
Herefordshire in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
Unfortunately for this theory, the beautiful, but, in point of size, 
the insignificant Teme, in no respect answers to the description of 
Tacitus. It glides along at the foot of the hill, indeed, affording 
shelter in its deeper pools for 

“ Here and there a lustyjtrout, 

And here and there a grayling,” 
but in no place presenting a vadus incertus to the most timid 
follower of the gentle art, much less to a Roman soldier. More- 
over the one certain geographical fact which Tacitus does record 
goes dead against this idea. He distinctly says that before the 
final struggle Caractacus withdrew (transfert bellwm) into the 
territory of the Ordovices, in which, in spite of the conjecture 
of Mr. Duncumb, Coxall was not included. Caer Carodoc, or 
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the Gaer Ditches, the suggestion of Camden, or the other Cae: 


Caradoc, by Church Stretton, the guess of others, though formidabl: 


positions, and as suc I ‘lik ely Ones for a general to select, are ope! Lie 
even more than Coxall, to the ol bjection of the absence of rive 


defence. Iam inclined to think, therefore, that the scene of th 
final struggle and catastrophe must be sought not within th 
Herefordshire and Shropshire borders, but still further west 

possibly on some eminence overlooking the Severn, the oe rivi 
in the direction the war took, that ‘could present the slight 

obstacle to the passage of an army. 


Leaving this point, however, for the antiquaries to decide ; 
sufficient for the honour of Herefordshire that it formed part of 
district which, for eleven years, carried on so gallant a strugg! 


7 
gg 
with the power of Rome—a part, that is, of the noble Siluri: 
nation. What part it was, and what was its relation tothe rest, 
is not easy to discover. Probably it was a separate principalit 
and a separate principality it probably remained until its develo 
ment into an English county. 


When and how this took place is an interesting matter, invol\ 
ing an inquiry into the much-vexed question of the formation 
English counties generally. Time was when people had no dou! 
on this sul nject. The counties, like almost every other Englis 
institution, had their origin in the wisdom of Alfred. It was 
convenient theory, and saved much trouble; but the restlessn: 


of modern inguiry has, I fear, exploded it. Alfred, it is n 
pretty generally adm yt was never “ King of England ” at 
and could, therefore, never have accomplished half the migh 


things attributed to “ct Neither is the theory upon which, faili 

Alfred, some writers have fallen back, namely that the rs 
is an institution formed by the gradual aggregation—through t! 
force of circumstances—of the village communities of the fi 


Saxon settlers, into Tythings, of Tythings into Hundreds, and 
Hundreds into Shires, less open to suspicion. This notion, e qua 
with the other, implies an acceptance of the Saxon theory in all 
thoroughness which, in spite of all that has been written upon it, | 
never yet been satisfactorily established. For what is this theory 
It is one based on a supposition so monstrous, and so opposed to 
historical precedent, as in itself to throw doubts upon the genuin 
ness of every record that seems to support it. By it we are ask 
to believe in the absolute annihilation of the inhabitants of tw 
thirds. of Roman Britain, and the establishment in their vaca 


seats of seven new kingdoms; and all this by an obscure Low Dutc 


or German tribe, a tribe till then without a history, without a lo 
habitation, and, except that conferred upon them as a reproa: 


without a name! Itis impossible to discuss this intricate an 


interesting problem within the limits of a half-hour’s “ chat 
but, apart from any direct evidence in favour of such a stateme: 
how much more ré asonable is it to suppose that the main of « 
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ancient institutions, counties included, modified indeed by Roman, 
Saxon, and Norman influences, have been handed down to us from 
the original inhabitants of this island, our true ancestors, the real 
“English.” I know I shall here be met by an appeal to the 
difference of language existing in the eastern and western sides of 
the island; but what is thereto show that the same difference did 
not exist from the earliest times? We have direct evidence to 
show that at Cesar’s time, and earlier, the southern and eastern 
parts of the country had been colonised by settlers from the Con- 
tinent, and there is no proof that the inhabitants of the island, 
though called by the general name of Britons, were any more a 
homogeneous people than now. 

Accepting, therefore, without going further into the inquiry at 
present, this view as the correct one, it would follow that the 
English county was not a Saxon innovation, but is a develop- 
ment from, and roughly corresponds to, the old tribal divisions of 
the Britons. The Romans probably accepted these divisions as the 
foundation of the thirty-three “ civitates” which, we are informed, 
existed under their administration ; and the larger divisions which 
formed their provinces (divisions rudely corresponding to the 
Heptarchy of later, and the Judicial Circuits of modern times), 
in all probability were not arbitrary creations, but founded upon 
the outlines of old British kingdoms. All that we know of the 
inferior tribal divisions goes to corroborate this. The Tythings and 
Hundreds of the so-called Saxon period are but translations of the 
Tyddyn and Cantrefs of the old principalities; and the Saxon 
“Gemot,” like the Roman “ Comitia ” finds its prototype in the 
* Comote ” of the Briton. 

When the Romans abandoned Britain, the old tribal and regnal 
divisions naturally revived, and the places of the Roman 
governors and officers were resumed by the representatives of the 
old ruling families. No doubt, during the period of confusion 
which followed, some of the kingdoms, a prey to internal dissen- 
tions, were overrun and seized upon by bands of buce: aneering 
Saxons, who, in some instances, established their own chiefs upon 
the thrones, inventing for them wondrous genealogies, to give 
them dignity and importance in the eyes of a people proud 
beyond all others of their descent. But in these cases, as in all 
others, the conquerors gradually acquired the language, adopted 
the laws, and finally the religion of the conquered. _I_know that 
this may seem a bold assertion to make in the face of the 
generally-received opinion; but it is a view which, if opposed to 
much written authority, has the advantage of being i in accordance 
with all we know of human nature, and the general course of 
human history. 

The exact date when Herefordshire ceased to be a tribal 
division, and began to take the form of an English county, cannot 
be known; but it was probably in the latter part of the eighth 
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century. At that time, a part of the Silurian kingdom seems 
have been annexed to Mercia, and the Cantreds thus absorb 


were, no doubt, the nucleus of the present Shire. In Domesda 


Book 24 Cantreds or Hundreds are mentioned as comprised 
the county, but these, by amalgamation, were reduced to eigh 


which number it reckoned down to the reign of Henry VIII., 
when three other Hundreds, carved out of the Lordships of th: 
Marches on its western side, were added to it, making up th: 


present number, eleven. 
The history of Herefordshire during the Norman and Plantagen: 


periods is, in some sense, the history of England. After the paci 


fication of the rest of the country, the war of races here still we 
on; andthe result of the great constitutional struggle between t] 
barons and the king may be said to have been determined up: 
its soil. The romantic escape of Prince Edward from his “ fr 


custody ” in the castle of Hereford, was the turning point of th 
war which decided whether England was to be a close Oligarch) 


or the great constitutional Monarchy into which, under h 
auspices, it soon grew; and it was by the troops of the Lor 
Marchers of Hereford: ishire , led by the Mortimers—troops inw 
to war in almost daily conflicts on the border, and, therefore, e\ 
readily to take the field—that the royal authority was re-establish: 


on the field of Evesham. The circumstances of the Prince’ 


escape have often been described with picturesque minuteness, | 
the story of his subsequent twenty-miles ride to Wigmore has ne\ 
been told. Imagination, however, can well supply the details. \\ 
see the “ white horseman,” Mortimer’s trusty retainer, waiting | 
Tillington Hill; we see the Prince and his four trusty follow 


come up at mad speed, we see them take together the straigh 
north road—the old Roman road, now divided by hedgerows fro: 
orchards and pastures, then an unfenced way across the open plai 


—we see them joine d, as they gallop along, by other partisans, 


they become a little troop, with the pennon of Mortimer flying i 


their midst. With unslackened rein Portway and Burghill 


passed. Up Badnage and Birley ring the echoes of their horse: 


hoofs along the hard Watling street. Over Stretford Bridge th 
rush with a crash. Near Eardisland the Arrow is crossed, but 
rein is drawn till, at Mortimer’s Cross, they feel themselves sec 
within the confines of the Marches. Up the Aymestrey Valley th. 
proceed at easier pace, for who would dare there to follow then 


Passing Yatton the vast keep of the Lord of the Marches erat | 
view. The royal standard is run up in honour of the approaching 
Prince. The drawbridge is raised, the portcullis is passed, and th: 


great Lord himself receives his royal guest in the courtyard 
the castle, amidst the cheers of the garrison. 


Then, soon after, follows the gathering of the forces of th 
Marches, each warlike township furnishing its quota, and eve) 
castle from Croft to Ewyas sending forth its glittering continge: 
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—not of raw levies, nor bands of unseasoned boys, but of men to 
whom war was life, and whose disciplined array, seen by De 
Montfort from the tower of Evesham Abbey, extorted even from 
that veteran commander the half-admiring, hal {despairing cry: 
“ By the arm of St. James, they come on skilfully 

Almost exactly two hundred years later a similar gathering 
of these warlike feudatories took place under another Earl of 
March, which, assembled on the ever memorable plain through 
which the “little Pinsley” flows, cut their way through the 
opposing Lancastrian ranks, scattering like chaff the brave but 
less disciplined Welsh and Trish levies of which the -y were chiefly 
composed, and, counter-marching on London, place d their chief in 
triumph on the throne of England. 

During the troubles of the great civil war the county, as a 
rule, stood manfully by the king, though some of the county 
names trace their lineage and Gheiy fortunes to their services on 
the stronger side. Deeds of daring and devotion on either 
side showed that the old Silurian spirit was still existent in 
the district, and there are few more heroic achievements among 
the records of the time than the defence of Hereford by Sir 
Barnabas Scudamore, and that of Goodrich, the last stronghold 
that held out for the king, by Sir Henry Lingen. | 

From this brief reference to the past of the county it 
will appear that its character in old times was eminently 
martial, justifying the motto-description, “ Herefordshire, Sheeld 
and Speere,” applied to it by (or in) Leland. Its situation on 
the Welsh border kept it, down to the general pacification 
of the country, which did not really take place till the reign 
of Henry VIII., especially in the March country on its western 
side, in a state of constant alarm and preparation, and the 
«shield and spear” were ever ready at hand in_ every 
household. To those who know its character at the present 
time it is difficult to imagine that such a time could ever 
have been. If any of the peaceful counties of England 
can be said to be more peaceful than another, this is the 
one. Its very air is inducive of repose ger easy content- 
ment. “A pleasing land of drowsy-head” it is, with “nought 
around but images of rest,” like Thomson’s fable drealm. Its fat 
fields are certainly not the soil on which “lean and hungry ” 
‘adventurers are naturally bred, and great must have been the 
provocation, and grim the necessity which, in former times, kept 
its people constantly “under arms.” 

If the origin of the county is, as I have suggested, obscure, the 
origin of its name is still more so. Many attempts have been 
made at its etymology, but none of them are, I think, quite 
satisfactory. Here’s-ford, (The <Army’s ford), H arold’s ford, 
Harold’s fort, Henforth, have all been suggested, and all 
disputed. The “son of the soil ” will tell you how once in old time 





a great king, leading an army to the banks of the Wye, wandere 
up and down a long time unable to cross, till coming to a plac 


where the water was low, he cried, laconically, “Here ford!” and 
“ here ford” his army did, whence ever after the place was called 
by that name. This version is as likely to be correct as any of th: 


preceding ; and, where all is conjecture, it may be permissible 


venture on another, which I do, though with the utmost trepida- 


tion. The name by which Hereford was known to the Welsh wa 


Treffawdd—the place of the beeches, or forest trees. Camden says, 


the country around was anciently called Ereinuc. What tha 
means is unknown; but it probably contains theroot “ Ar,” arabl: 
land. May not Hereford, there fore, be a combination of these tv 
appelations—Ar-y-fflawdd, a place of trees and cultivated lands 
To a Welshman coming from a land of bare hills and pastw 
grounds this would be, as it still is, its most striking and chara 
teristic feature, and, as to its pronunciation, if you ask a country 
man wending his way to the city of the Wye, where he is going 
the answer will be, not to Hereford, but to Arifut—a not w 
natural corruption of Ar-y-ffawdd. The same root “Ar” m: 

appear in the Latin Ariconiwm and in the English “ Arche 

field.” 

The appearance of Herefordshire, as viewed from any of 
commanding heights, though w: wnting in the grander and mo 
picturesque effects of wilder and more rugged districts, is 
extreme loveliness. All writers, from Drayton downw: rds, ha 
combined to extol its beauty. Its rich pastures, trodden by 
renowned herds, its swelling, wooded hills, its unrivalled tim! 
growth, its rivers—the joy of every true angler—its orchards 
wonderful in their vernal efflorescence as in their autumnal frui 
fulness, its graceful hop-g os its winding lanes, its gras 
bordered roads, and last, not least, its flowery hedgerow: <— 


‘Hardly hedgerows, little lines 
Of sportiv wood run wild,” 
have been the theme of many a pen and tongue ; but th 
which, I think, forms the chief charm of this county is the air 
old-world repose and plenty that environs and pervadesit. Withi 
its borders you feel yourself not only in another place, but 
another century. T here, though yet within reach of the te ya 54 
one comes upon “ untrodden ways,’ spots where the centuri 
seem to sleep, and “ Faerie” lingers. There, if anywhere, one i | 
rid, for a time at least, of that feeling of unrest, of that irrita] 
desire to be “up and doing” something, whether it be necessai 
or not, which is the moral disease of modern life. There in i 
“sleepy hollows,” in its garden-hid villages, in its quiet (“ dea 
alive,” if you like) towns, we can go back, with a very litt 
imagination to assist, to the life of the sixteenth or seventeent 
centuries. Let the stranger, who wants a thorough “ Eanes 
from the fashionable or busy life of London, take up his quarte: 
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for a time, say in sleepy Bosbury, drowsy Kingsland, quaint 
Weobley, or quainter Pembridge, or let him penetrate the romantic 
recesses of Darwell Forest, and he will understand what I mean. 
Of course there are some who would find the experiment “awfully 
dull ”—for, to the dull all things are dull. But to any one with a 
particle of true poetry in him, it would be, I venture to believe, 
refreshing. 
JOHN HUTCHINSON. 





THREE TIMES. 


(FROM THE SPANISH. ) 


TELL me but once, ere hope depart, 

Ere I all dreams of love renounce, 

If love for me dwell in thine heart ? 
Tell me but once. 


Yet once again, beloved one! 

Mine ear the sound could not retain, 

So soon my heart absorbed each tone— 
Say it again ! 


Once more !—the third time is a spell, 

Mine eyes forgot to look on thine, 

Dimmed o’er with tears thou can’st dispel— 
Art truly mine ? 


Now, now—thou art indeed my own : 

Thou'lt grant me all I ask of thee ?— 

Thou must remember we have known 
Much misery. 


What shall we do with all this woe ?— 

These wearying doubts—thou gav’st to me— 

I did not mean to keep them, though— 
They’re now for thee ! 


L. He K. 




























NEW YEARS DAY IN PARIS. 








Ir has often struck me that instead of regarding oe 
and more especially Parisians, as a gay and light-hearted s 
beings, ever bent on amusement, and content to enjoy life « 


the “aprés mot le déluge” principle, we should rather — 


sionately look on them in the light of a long-suffering peop 

enduring “sans murmurer,” as Monsieur Seribe has it, a f 
greater amount of social inconvenience and annoyance—not t! 
less aggravating because imposed on them by tyrannical custom 
than any other civilised nation under the sun. What, f 





instance, would be a Londoner’s feelings if, for the mere gratification 


of capricious ediles, half the streets in our metropolis wi 
suddenly to discard their time-honoured appellations, and assu 
fresh ones, with the additional likelihood of being periodically : 
christened, before the preceding titles have been fairly digested | 
a puzzled Seiieeinthon. Yet this is only one of many evils to whi: 
the luckless citizen of Lutetia is subjected; he must put up wit 
the insolence of his concierge, shrug his shoulders ee ag whe 


exposed to the blustering dictation of a railway official or sergen 


de ville; and, above all, ‘chee rfully submit to be victimised, both 
purse and person, on every successive New Year’s Day. 

This last-named nuisance, consecrated by immemorial usag 
and universally recognised as a strictly orthodox institution, hi: 
fortunately no parallel with us; our observance of that particul 
season entailing no further sacrifice, either of time or money, tha 
we are perfectly willing to undergo. Across the channel a ve 
different state of things previ ails; before the middle of “se 
ber, Paris has already be sun its preparations for the great eve 
and in every house hold, the question of “‘étrennes” forms 
all-absorbing topic of conversation. Booksellers discard fro 
their shelves such temporarily unsaleable rarities as large pap 


editions and Elzevirs. Jewellers put forth their most dazzlin; 


ee in rich morocco cases ; the florist of the Boulevard di 


Capucines despoils the sunny South of its choicest orang: 
blossoms, camelias and Parma violets; and those world-renowne 
purveyors of bon-bons, manrons glacés, and other seasonabl 
delicacies, Boissier, Siraudin, Gouache and Delafolie engage th: 
prettiest and most bewitchingly costumed Hebes as an irresistibl 


advertisement for their respective establishments. A few day 


later, the entire Boulevard, from the Madeleine to the Place d 


la Bastille, is lined, as if by magic, with wooden sheds stock: 
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with every variety of cheap merchandise for the benefit of small 
purchasers, the prices of the different articles ranging from one 
to forty sous; while the orange vendor of the Passage Choiseul 
drives a roaring trade, and the baskets of his open-air colleagues, 
near the Théatre Francais and at the corner of the Boulevard de 
Sébastopol, are no sooner filled than they are empty. Every 
requisite, in short, in the shape of alluring bait is provided; and 
the only thing needful is to induce the fish to nibble. 

As the eventful day approaches, and the necessity for unloosing 
his purse strings becomes imperative, the Parisian, who has 
already settled in his own mind the sum he can afford to 
disburse, proceeds to apportion it among the inte _ d recipients, 
according to the varying importance of their claims. If he 
be a rich man, the task is easy enough ; money bei ‘ing no object, 
he has only to select the article best suited to the person for 
whom it is destined, and she—taking for granted that a lady is 
in the case—is not likely to be dissatisfied with it. But if, as 
too frequently happens, his finances are not exactly on a par with 
his good intentions, it is altogether another thing; he must cut 
his coat according to his cloth, eschew such pitfalls of tempta- 
tions as the Rue de la Paix and the Boulevard, and modestly 
content himself with the indigenous productions of the Faubourg 
St. Denis, or the imitation jewellery of the Palais Royal. But, 
whatever may be the amount of his investments, he must be 
careful to neglect no one when the day of distribution arrives; 
any such infringement of established usage being pitilessly scored 
up against him, and involving, as far as his circle of acquaint ince 
is concerned, what may not unaptly be characterised as social 
Boycottism. It is, therefore, evident that, however economically 
a man may go to work, the advent of the New Year is a serious 
and costly matter to him ; ; and we cannot wonder that those—wise 
in their generation—who are blest with anything in the shape 
of a country retreat, prolong their villeggiatura to as late a 
date as they possibly can, and delay their return to the capital 
until the dreaded anniversary shall have been gathered to its 
predecessors, and their delinquencies as absentees are forgotten. 

I once asked a young “ fleur des pois” of Parisian society how 
much his necessary investments for the forthcoming New Year 
would be likely to cost him. “I shall be lucky,” he “replie od, “at 
I get off for a thousand louis.” “Twenty thousand francs!” I 
exclaimed in amazement. ‘“ How do you make that out? All the 
bon-bons in Boissier’s shop would scarcely come to half that 
sum.” ‘Bon-bons!” he repeated disdainfully, “a pretty figure I 
should cut were Countess This or Madame That to receive my 
card, accompanied by a bag of iced chestnuts or a box of dragées. 
No, my good friend, ladies now-a-days esteem the giver 
according to the marketable value of the gift, and have a 
proper contempt for such perishable goods as sweetmeats or 
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flowers. Certainly, a trifle from Boissier’s may be offered 

way of respect for traditional usage, but only as a garnish fi 
the piece de résistance; and what that costs, the custome) 
of Lapar and Samper have good reason to know. When a m: 
is tolerably répandu,” he added in a self-satisfied tone, “let 1 
tell you that five hundred louis go a very short way; and tl 
by no means includes family or domestic inroads on his purs 


nor, bien entendu, such unavoidable extras as the corps | 
ballet or the Folies-Bergére. So you see, all things conside re 


my calculation is rather below the mark than above it.” Forti 
nately, the two latter items do not necessarily form part 
everybody’s list; but, as far as my young acquaintance is ] 
sonally concerned, I have every reason to believe his statem: 
to be substantially correct. 

We will now suppose New Year’s Day to have actually daw 
and assume, as a matter-of-course, that all Paris is more or 


interested in the event. From an early hour the streets 
boulevards have been thronged with a busy multitude, hurrying t: . 


and fro; the only stationary occupants of the thoroughfares bs 
a miscellaneous tribe of professional beggars, who, debarred 
miunicipal veto from exercising their calling during the remait 
of the year, are allowed full licence from sunrise to sunset on 
your de Van; and—for the Parisian is especially tender-heart 
on this particular anniversary—profit largely by the opportu 
afforded them. In every house the portress, radiant with a 
cap and expectant. smile, visits each locatavre in turn, bearing 
one hand the receipt for the quarter’s rent, and holding the ot 
ready to close on the accustomed donation, after a sly glance 
which she accentuates her thanks according ‘to the amount sli 
into her willing palm. Servants are exceptionally attentiv: 
polite. Monsieur has not to ring twice for his hot wate: 
madame’s chocolate is delicious sly rich and frothy; the post: 
the newspaper Mercury, and all the inevitable dependants | 
well-ordered establishment, prefer their request for “ étrennes ” 
a stereotyped grin, and a set complimentary phrase which : 
varies from one year to another. Ladies, who habitually deft 
completion of their toilette until later in the day, assume 
war-paint at a comparatively early hour, and await their visi 
and their offerings in an elaborate “get up,” a 
the occasion. Children, too, the only beings in Fran 
thoroughly appreciate New Year’s Day—for they have every 
to get and nothing to give—are figged out in their best, 
eagerly look out for their share of the spoil, from the 
thirty-nine sous doll to the speaking automaton from Gir 
costing five hundre d francs. Their mothers, meanwhile, men 
appraise the various presents as they come in, and determi) 
their own minds which of them, not being worth keeping, m: 
advantageously offered to those of their acquaintance to v 
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they owe obligations; and it not unfrequently we to owing to 
this convenient sys.em of transfer, that the same object goes “the 
round of half-a-dozen houses, and has even been occ asionally 
known to return into the hands of the original donor. 

While madame and her olive branches are thus agreeably 
engaged, monsieur is more actively employed in hastening from 
one quarter of the city to another, distributing the collective 
family “‘ étrennes,” and his own strictly personal ones, and 
successively presenting his homage to those of his lady friends, 
whose susceptibilities would be shocked by the mere formal 
transmission of a card. Clerks in government offices respectfully 
make their bow to their superiors in grade, and, may be, receive a 
small gratification in return; while the ante-chambers of the 
various ministers are crowded with a motley throng of visitors 
eager to testify their respect for the powers that be. “If by chance 
you enter a café or a restaurant, the smirking waiter places before 
you a plate, on which an orange and a couple of cigars, tied up 
with pink or sky-blue ribbon, are tastefully grouped ; and, 
although you are expected, as a matter-of-c course, to recognise the 
attention by depositing a france or two therein, it would be 
altogether contrary to rule were you to disturb the symmetry of 
the offering by appropriating any portion of it to your own use. 
And here it may be hinted, for the benefit of the uninitiated, that 
this ceremony is by no means confined to New Year’s Day, but 
continues in force, without intermission, until every regular habitué 
shall have contributed his item of largesse, by which time the 
orange is probably in the last stage of decay, and the delicate 
ribbon has lost all trace of its original hue. 

When once the labours of the day are concluded it is customary 
for the members of most families to dine together, the usual 
routine of society being for the nonce, by common consent, 
suspended ; and this traditional observance of the anniver sary 
has been recorded, as some of my readers may remember, in a 
charming vaudeville, produced at the Gymnase a good many years 
ago: “Je dine chez mamére.” In it the celebrated singer, Sophie 
Arnould, when receiving the visits of her admirers, invites each of 
of them successively to dinner, and is invariably answered in the 
words forming the title of the piece. Bearing this in mind, it is 
wiser for those who, unencumbered by family ties, happen to be in 
Paris on the evening in question, to accept the inevitable, as the 
(rermans say, and resign themselves to a solitary ‘meal aw cabaret, 
rather than ask a friend to share it, and run the very probable risk 
of meeting with the disappointing reply, 

“ Je dine chez ma mére!” 


CHARLES HERVEY. 







































LADY CASTLEWOOD. 


3EFORE listening to her story, before trying to analyse 
character, let us look at the counterfeit presentment, or portra 


of this fair woman and fine lady. The costume is that wo 
during the last years of William III., or the early years of Que: 


Anne. The satin robe is of a light- ‘blue colour, and a neck: 
of pearls hangs round the white, bare neck. On the small, { 


hands glitter rings of price; amongst which we easily dis 
tinguish the plain, massive wedding ring. The lady is, perhay 


rather under the middle height, though, owing to a fine shay 


which is most delicately moulded and proportioned, she does n 


seem to be short. She is an exquisitely soft, fair ‘ee auty 
tender blonde; and the leanne g bloom of her complexion is 
extraordinary brightness and freshne ss, indicating purity of 

in a healthy body. The golden hair, waving freely in 
curls, shines sunnily in the sun. The lips smile ; the violet-| 
eyes beam with kindliness, with tenderness and truth. 17 
expression of the face is full of artless archness. She is you 
is loving, and is happy. Affection and wit are both suggest 


Ve 


through the modest, lively, gentle features. She possesses t! 


great charm of unconscious, instinctive womanhood; womanhx 
soft and bright, tendered tender by love, elevated by hono 
ennobled by religion. Ideal grace and goodness radiate from | 
look. She is singularly winning in her touching feminini 
Sweet and > mp ible, warm-hearted and noble, she appeals, 
meek surrender, t the kindliness, to the protecting chivalr 
all high, manly natures. Full of reverence (that “angel of 
world”) lit up by a . glad enthusiasm of devoted, self-sacrifi 
attachment to others, her nature glows with the capacity 
idealising hero-worship ; and yet there may be, perhaps, de: 
latent in her nature, some touch of pride, some reserve of 


Romola-like power which could. under great stress and _ strai 
if : § 


revolt from an idol discovered to be undivine. You can read 
her, honour, loyalty, faith, chastity. Created to give and to 
love ; to become sanctified through sorrow ; to live, quietly, 


sweet, sad, heroic, or god-like life, those worthy to understand h 


can never gaze upon her without falling under the influence 
her goodness and her beauty; for she is as lovable as lovely, 
worthy as she is fair. When Henry Esmond first saw the true 


lively image of this lady, he felt that she shone upon him as t! 
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most delightful object that his eyes had ever rested on; and we, 
who, it may be, are not yet quite in love with her, may feel 
certain that we shall surely, if gradually, grow to be her 
adorers. As, before knowing her intimately, we gaze upon the 
mere portrait of Lady Castlewood, we recognise to the full that 
she is—io quote Chaucer—“a storied thing that toucheth 
gentilesse.” 

But, happily, this rare portraitis atableaw parlant. It is painted 
by the pen and not by the pencil. Hermione can descend from 
her pedestal, and can move, and speak, and live. Those lips 
have language, those eyes can laugh or weep, that cheek can flush 
or can grow pale. The canvas will let its figure escape to live in 
a more breathing life than that of painting. The best portrait is 
bound within the limits of its art, and, “ mute and motionless, 
steals but a glance from time.” Painting can fix only one age; 
can paint a subject only at (say) twenty or fifty ; while a literary 
portrait may cover the whole period from girlhood to the grave. 
The great painter can suggest the balance of forces which forms a 
character, can seize the moment which best expresses the whole, 
can indicate even changing moods, can subtly present the totality 
of an individualism; but the larger, looser art of writing can 
make a portrait live, and move, and have its being. Writing 
escapes the limitations of time; is not restricted to an instant of 
the dial; and the great artist to whom we owe the tableau vivant 
of Rachel, Lady Castlewood, is Thackeray. 

We have an opportunity of contemplating as a _ pendant 
Thackeray’s picture of Lady Castlewood’s brilliant daughter 
Beatrix Esmond. The drawing may be as fine and firm o- the one 
portrait as in the other, but the colouring differs as greatly as the 
colour of Fra Angelica differs from that of Rubens. Theskeiaty 
could set his palette very differently for different subjects; and 
few writers who have been profound students of female character 
have surpassed the vigour and subtlety of his delineations of two 
such fair women, differing in spiritual value and essence as Heaven 
does from Purgatory. 

When Rachel, daughter of Dean Armstrong, of Winchester, was 
about fifteen, her girlish charms had already captivated a lover; 
and to the ardent idealisation of the pure young heart her cavalier 
seemed a peerless hero. As she prettily said of her lover’s visits : 
“Tis as they do at St. James’s; I put up my red flag when my 
king comes; ” and it is easy and charming to imagine the quick, 


bright blushes with which the fair girl welcomed the splendid, 
genial gentleman who had excited her fancy and had touched her 
heart. She brought into love all the pure young freshness of a 
virgin mind, brought up in honour and in duty in the quiet home 
in the dear old Deanery. Her lover, on the other hand, had to 
begin by breaking with a past soiled with much evil experience ; 
he determined to “ drink no more, and play no more, and follow 
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women no more;” and, during the ardour of courtship, and of th: 
early years of marriage, he was able, under that pure influence, t 
lead a better life. The lovers marry, and two children are born t 


them. Their first happy years of marriage were passed at qui: 
Walcote; and then, in 1691, Francis, fourth Viscount Castlewoo 
came to his title, and entered into possession of his house 

Castlewood, county Hants. With him came his lady and the 
children ; and in the old hous e they found a lonely, melanch: 
lad of twelve, who was léshiand —tho’ none of the actors in t 
drama could foresee it then—to succeed the jolly viscount 


husband of Lady Castlewood. When her ladyship first saw youn; 
Henry E smond she pitied the unfortunate, neglected lad, and sh: 


stretched out her fai r hand—* indeed, when was it that that han 
would not stretch out to do an act of kindness, or to protect grie! 
and ill-fortune ?”—and welcomed Henry with soft greeting, an 
with her kind, sweet voice 


In the early days at Cas stle wood, the life of lady and of lord w 
all happiness. The wife wor yt yped her husband, and the husba1 
liked to be worshipped. He was not yet weary of wedded blis 
nor had the old vices, kept aan n by content, begun to live 
through sameness and satiety of ease and joy; but he did grow t 
of his quiet life, and chafed under the gentle bonds in 0a 
doting wife sought to hold him. Lady Castlewood—tho’ her fau 
were but the shadow of rose-coloured light—had so much 
feminine instinct as to be jealous and exacting of that love 
constancy of which her grateful, generous nature gave so mu 
sadder still, Lady Castlewood began to see that the god of 1 
honeymoon was a god no more; and found that she 
worshipped and revered an idol that was not worth her idolatry. 

Then comes the episode of the small-pox, brought by luckl 
Harry Esmond from the “ Three Castles ” into the great hous 

Castlewood. And then comes—but Esmond’s innocent little lo 
passage with hapless Nancy Sievewright was mixed up with 
case—the first cians ss of the ordinarily gentle lady towai 
her poor dependant, and the : iolent outbreak of temper in whi 


with angry eyes, she cries—“ let him” (poor Harry Esmond) “ go 

let him go, I say to-night and »ollute the place no more. He is 
g0, ; ] Pp :, 

go back to his friends at the alehouse;” but, alas! the poor 


cannot go. He has brought onda with him, and he eamnee 
and his mistress, are ill of the small- -pox, while my lord viscou 
and his little daughter, flee the infection, and take refuge 

Walcote. 

“°Tis all men care for in women—our little beauty,” says, sad 
Lady Castlewood, when my lord is expected to return after 
recovery from illness ; “he will cease to care for me.” And 
was right. <A little—a very little—of her beauty was gone, | 
his lordship’s love went with that little. My lady’s face, for ma 
weeks after her lord’s return, wore a sad and depressed look. §S 
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practised those arts which had formerly charmed him, but which 
now seemed to have lost their spell. Her songs « lid not amuse 
him ; he sat silent at his dinner, drinking greatly, his wife looking 
furtively into his face, though also speechless. Such breaches 
between husband and wife—breaches based upon the width of 
divergence between their moral and spiritual natures—must 
inevitably widen. Lady Castlewood, having lost her husband, 
devoted all her exuberant fondness to her children. In a couple 
of years Lady Castlewood found, not only that her reign was over, 
but that her suecessor (“a Princess of a noble house in Drury 
Lane, somewhere, who was installed and visited by my lord at the 
town eight miles off”) was appointed. What secret struggles the 
pure, proud lady endured, we can well guess. She oldene .d under 
the bitter teaching of great misfortune; but at her husband’s 
coarse unfaithfulness, her allegiance failed her. Full, naturally 
of yielding submission, she could become firm when honour was in 
question. She discovered that she h ad, for so long, worshipped a 
rude and clumsy idol; she felt that she, and not her lord, was the 
superior; that she had thoughts which his brains could — 
hold ; and that, though tied to him, she was to be, through all her 
future life, alone and separated from him. Amid all her trials 
there grew up in Lady Castlewood “a number of thoughts and 
excellencies which had never come into existence had not her 
sorrow and misfortune engendered them.” But the happy days of 
wedded love were over; and marriage itself was a tie which was, 
indeed, to be endured, but could be enjoyed no longer. 

When Henry Esmond returned home for the first time from 
Cambridge, he found the fair lady of Castlewood with a deeper 
anda sadder tone in the sweet voice, with a colder and clearer 
light in the eyes, with a greater air of command and decision in 
her manner. The change meant sorrow encrusted with the hard- 
ness of long endurance, and powers of resistance rising up to 
struggle with outrage and with suffering. Her greeting to 
Esmond seemed cold; but it appeared, upon the evidence of the 
children, that mamma had cut the flowers, and placed them in 
Harry’s window. “I remember when you grew well after you 
were ill, that you used to like roses,” said the lady, blushing like 
one of them. The old unhappy relations between my lady and my 
lord still subsisted. “I don’t think papa is fond of mamma,” said 
pert Miss Beatrix, with her great eyes. Henry Esmond found 
himself in the midst of an actual domestic tragedy, with mute 
warfare carried on between insult on the one hand, and patient, if 
proud, endurance on the other; and he noticed the sadness in Lady 
Castlewood’s eyes, and the plaintive vibrations of her voice. Her 
tears, and they must have been many, were shed in secret; but 
the deeply-outraged wife sought no sympathy, bestowed no confi- 
dences. My lord viscount felt, with secret rage in his heart, that 
his wife was his superior; and his wife had made the same sad 
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discovery. Castlewood resented the feeling that his injured wif 


vas his lord 


power of his muddled brains ; 


—“that she can think a thousand things beyond t] 
that in yonder head, on the pillow 
opposite to him, lie a thousand feelings, mysteries of thought, laten 
scorn, and rebellions, whereof he only dimly perceives the existence 


as they look out furtively from her eyes; treasures of love doom: 
to perish without a hand to gather them; sweet fancies an 
grow and unfold themselves int 


images of beauty 
flower; bright wit 


The causes 


husband and wife 


touches ; and yet th 
yet is his method of 
incidents of revelation 
the unallowed, 
Castlewood for 


wrongs by retaliat 


and 


ri ¢? 
CAA 


c 


| 


that 
that 
brought into the sun: 


outbreak of all these, 


marriage vow, any 


guile; nor could e 
duty. 

Meanwhile, “the 
with them.” 


ventured to speak to my lady. 
ds 


wife’s 


ambassador—you . 


went on. 


me so, cruel woman?’ 
looking at Esmond with wild eyes. 
know of, Harry, or could help.” 


Harr V 


wi rule | 


and 


the 
de pic ted 


» general result is broad and luminous. 
through half hints, through | 

but never through direct description 
existent nascent love of 


indicating, 


unre cognise d, but 


Hen 


ry Esmon 


a sentiment 


wife, 
ing in kin 


would 


drives 


them 


back like 


shine like diamonds could 
the tyrant in possession crushes 


it 


slaves into 
dungeon and darkness, and chafes because his prisoner is rebellio 
and his sworn subject undutiful and refractory.” 


1 with Thackeray’s finest art. 
picture is painted with an infinite number of delicate, suggest: 


progress of the estrangement bet we 


T) 


Subt 


| a 
4a 


d. The general novel reader m 
well overlook the occult evidences of this feeling ; but it is a 
light to criticism to trace out the subtle working of the maste 
the delineation o 


and 1 she 


would never 


La ly 


which grows imperceptibly 
irresistibly, but which could never lead to wrong. 


Cast 
wood is not a French | 


reven ge 


d. Loyal in her very soul to 
affection of hers would be without tai 


ven my Lord Viscount tempt her to Side 


pair were not happy; nor was it happy to 
Esmond tried to effect a reconciliation. H 


‘Are you come to 
66 So you are my 


lord’s 


me 


“ What wrong have Idone you that you should 
“What wrong?” she 


' he 
asks 


was necessarily unsuccessful. 
Intothis sad household of 


Mohun. 


and misery, and death into the house of Castlewood. 


lute 


adorable 


Harry. 


Castlewood comes the fatal 


as 


go-between ? ” 


1 woul 


Sal 


“Well none—none that » 
So Esmond’s well-meant atten 


Lo} 


The infatuated viscount, in part to spite his wife, wi 
invite to his home the remorseless villain who is to bring such wo 


is Lady 


The 


diss 


gallant eannot resist dishonourable attempts upon Lad 
Castlewood ; nor will he refrain from ruining my lord at play. 
Castlewood’s guileless 


believes that Mohun is letting her husband win his money ba 
again, and does not see the price which the scoundrel requires 


VOL. 


VI. 


LL 


How 
simplicity when sh 
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return for such a sacrifice. By a hundred delicate touches 
Thackeray indicates the struggle between the dying and the 
growing love in Lady Castlewood’s pure and tender heart. When 
Mohun and Harry are thrown out ofthe carriage, “papa frightened 
mamma, and told her that you were dead. Papa says, ‘ here’s 
poor Harry killed, my dear’; on which mamma gives a great 
scream ; and oh, Harry ! she drops down; and I thought she was 
dead, too. And you never saw such a way as papa was in; he 
turned quite pale.” 

Poor Lord Castlewood misconstrued the object of his wife’s 
terror. He thought that her fear was for Mohun. He said, 
afterwards sarcastically to Esmond: ‘No doubt, when she heard 
he was killed, she fainted from accident.” 

‘ But, my lord, my name is Harry,” cried out Esmond, turning 
red. You told my lady, ‘ Harry was killed.’” 

After Lord Castlewood determines to fight Mohun (about “a 
difference over the cards”) we begin to forgive and love the 
doomed man. Before leaving for London, my lord behaved to his 
wife “ with a kind of mournful courtesy and kindness remarkable 
in one of his blunt ways and ordinarily rough manner.” When 
his honour is touched, when his chivalry is aroused, when his 
nobler nature is awakened, Lord Castlewood acts as a br: ive, a 
kindly, a manly gentleman ; and we pity the noble heart that 
will so soon be still. 

The fatal duel is fought in 1700. The whole description of the 
quarrel, and the fight in Leicester Fields, is a noble passage of 
narrative fiction. The action moves with dreadful, tense com- 
pression and rapidity. We follow breathlessly the hurried march 
of inevitable incident. The event is truly tragic. A blind, 
inexorable fate, stronger than man, hurries the hapless lord to his 
doom—to pathetic death by the murderous sword of “bloody 
Dick Mohun.” Lord Castlewood is slain; Harry Esmond a 
prisoner—and Lady Castlewood a woeful widow. 

A memorable visit is that of Lady Castlewood to poor Esmond 
in Newgate. The lady knew nothing of the heroic sacrifice of 
name and fortune which the unhappy youth was silently making 
for her, and for her children. Her wild and whirling words of 
bitterness, of cruelty, of injustice, were wrung from a warring and 
distracted heart, which a great shock of sorrow had rendered 
reckless. Her latent impulses of kindness for poor Harry were at 
war with the emotion of duty to the dead; of reawakened love for 
the husband of her youth. ° “As she spoke, she looked at him 
with a glance that was at once so fond and so sad” that the young 
man could not bear it; and, strangely enough, after Lady Castle- 
wood had left the prison, and Harry returned to consciousness 
from his fainting fit, a certain gold sleeve-button of Mr. Esmond 

was found to be missing. 
The sad widow’s final sentence was that “on this side of the 
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grave she would see Harry no more.” What a conflict in that 
tender heart between two loves must have dictated that hard 
resolve! What a sense of remorseful duty to him that was gon 
must have inspired so fierce, so apparently unjust a determination ! 
‘¢ And this was the return for a life of devotion—this the end « 

years of affectionate intercourse and passionate fidelity!” 

It is with a sad heart that we conte ge poor Harry Esmon 
wounded and alone, in the dreary prison. Vainly did the i ingeniou 
Mr. Steele plead for his unhappy friend ; he found the widow 
severe and stately in an excitement of inexorability. “I think 
never saw such a beautiful violet as that of her eyes, Harry. H: 
complexion is that of the pink of the blush-rose, she hath 
exquisite turned wrist and dimpled hand,” “ the pallid dignity a1 
exquisite grace of the matron had the uppermost, and I thoug 
her even more noble than the virgin!” And so the enthusiast 
gentleman-usher to the Prince’s Highness ranked the beauty 
Lady Castlewood in *% grief above that of her lovely daughte 
Beatrix. But this fair widow remained in a tremor of inflex1 
unjustice towards Ptah Esmond. Elle ne veux voyre ni enter 
parlay de vous; pourtant elle ne fay qwen parlay milfoy p 
jour, writes Isabella, Viscomtesse d’Esmond, in her queer Fren 
to Esmond. 

Sut the quarrel was to cease: the year of grief and estrang 
ment was to pass away. How fine, how touching, how true, 
Thackeray’s picture of the reconciliation beginning in the 
cathedral of Winchester, in a grey W inter twilight, after 
evening service! Her pale, careworn face looks out from the bl 
widow’s hood. She gave him | her hand—her little fair hand ; t] 
was only her marriage ring upon it. “ ‘Ww here lies it? the se 


which makes one little hand the dearest of all? Who ever 
unriddle that mystery ?’ [t was a rapture of reconciliat 


between Esmond and the dear lady who had been sister, mot! 
goddess to him during his pout 

In a tone of sweet humility, Lady Castlewood asks forgive! 
for her injustice committed when she was half frantic with 97 
“T knew you would come back—I own that.” She smiled 
almost wild smile as she looked up at him. “ But now—now 
are come again, bringing your sheaves with you, my dear, 
she burst into a wild flood of hyste rical weeping as she spoke. 

“Why should I ever leave you?” asks Esmond ; and he asks 
to marry him, proposing emigration to Vi irginia. But she refus 
—she has or old father, her young children—can she le 
them? “There is no sin in sucha “love e as mine now; and 
dear lord in heaven m: ry see my heart ; and knows the tears 
have washed my sin away.” And | she adds, “ You never loved 1 
dear Henry ; ; no, you do not now. 

Esmond is drawn by Thackeray as a man of conduct an 
character; honourable, true, devoted, tender, constant; end 
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LADY CASTLEWOOD. 
with the ideal attributes calculated to win and to hold the nobly 
womanly heart of Lady Castlewood. His is a chivalrous, steadfast 
nature, upon which a pure woman’s life could lean in fulness of 
trust, and in sweetness of affection. But she is right—he does not 
love her—yet. A false idol has first to be burnt in the fire of 
affliction and of shame. 

Walcote contains Beatrix, radiant in the surpassing loveliness 
and magic witchery of her early womanhood of lustrous beauty 
and of resistless charm. Harry is fascinated, and his love turns 
from the fair mother to the filia pulchroir. He is enslaved and 
inflamed. Lady Castlewood soon sees the new flame. Wewomen, 
she says, “look when you don’t fancy us looking, and see better 
than you think.” As usual, she is right. 

How vain was poor: Esmond’s devotion to the haughty coquette 
and heartless beauty! Beatrix’s only idea of love was an alliance 
of ambition. Angelica, in the Orlando Furioso, after flouting, as 
lovers, kings and paladins, the noblest knights of her time, dotes 
upon a mere country lad, and marries him in a mean shepherd’s 
hut ; and Beatrix was to undergo a like declension—after a passage 
in her life of basest shame and wrong. 

As worldliness and dissipation told upon Beatrix, her unworldly 
mother seemed the younger of the two. Beatrix was not so 
incomparably witty as her mother, who, in her cheerful moods, 
said the finest things. Lady Castlewood’s quiet grace and serene 
kindness were the very perfection of good breeding; and Mr. St. 
John pronounced her to be beautiful, “of a far higher order of 
beauty than her daughter.” But, alas! infatuated Esmond had 
eyes only for the daughter; and the fond fool told all to the 
mother: nay, he wearied the, unselfish lady with his insane 
hopes and rapturous rhapsodies. ‘ She listened, smiled, consoled, 
with untiring pity and sweetness.” Sometimes the mad lover 
saw his mistress, “ at last pale and tired out with sheer weariness 
of compassion,” and then the fevered swain seized his hat and 
took his leave. What torments he must have inflicted upon the 
tender, loyal heart of Lady Castlewood ! , 

Both Frank and Beatrix have some dim glimpses of the 
half unconscious relations between their widowed mother and 
the colonel. Frank was never very keen-sighted; and Beatrix 
coarsened her own nature until cunning instinct took the place of 
clear insight. The boy says to Esmond, “ mother’s in love with 
you—yes, I think mother’s in love with you. She was always 
praising you, and talking about you.” Nor did the widow’s 
tender secret wholly escape the brilliant, but spiritually dim, 
eyes of Beatrix. With the dissimulative secretiveness of a 
modest, delicate woman, Lady Castlewood, especially when the 
man to whom she had given her affections became the lover 
of her daughter, sought to hide all show of her deep tenderness. 
Unselfish, she would sacrifice herself: heroic, she would help his 
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pursuit of another woman; and, while offering up her own f 
ings, she sought to hide the sacrifice that she was making. 


With time, the dead hand of the memory of her first unhap) 


love lost its strength of grasp upon her heart; but her sec 
and nobler passion seemed hopeless, as Esmond became m 
and more absorbed in Beatrix. Indeed, but for Beatrix hers 
Lady Castlewood’s true love would never have led to happin: 
‘It is mamma your honour wants,” said Beatrix, in her ha 
light way, to Esmond. In her low idea of pure love unconne 
with ambition, Beatrix sneers at a loving couple, calling th 


“* Darby and Joan,” and surrounding her conception of them wit! 


ignoble images of degrading domesticity. Beatrix was full 
feminine guile and cunning, but she had lowered her own px 
of woman’s deeper insight and truer instinct. She only half s 


and only half believes. 


down standing erect; and Beatrix’s worldliness swept downy 
with it all the trees that sprang from the healthier soil of 
better nature. 
things. The idea of Lady Castlewood’s pure passion fell bi 
little way into the shallow crevasse of Beatrix’s glacial feeli 
and her eyes were holden in order that she might not truly s 


Such a love as th: 
beyond her ken. 


She rested only on surface views of all d: 


t which her mother, or Esmond, could feel, 
When disdain and scorn rode sparkling in 


eye, she could only mock at things lovely and noble—at tl! 
that lived in a serene air in which she could never breathe. 
flirtations, her heartless coquetries, her earthly ambitions, k 
love within herself, and blinded her to the love that exist: 
higher natures than her own. 


Beatrix knows 


lightly her own lightness; and she can re 


nise, in rare moods, that her gentle mother is “a thousand t 


better ” than she herself is. 


Indeed, at moments, when her 1 


is sad, she can see almost clearly. ‘Oh, what a saint sh 


I’m not fit to liv: 
life, and a great 
been my father’s 
she have loved 


with her. She has had a great sorrow in 
secret; and repented of it. It could not 
leath. She talks freely about that; nor | 
him very much—though who knows what 


women do love, and why ?” 
‘She loves you, sir, a great deal too much; and I hate y 


it.” © My cousin, 
Beatrix is 


not 


your wife has a lovely complexion and s! 
quite in earnest; there is as much bant 


conviction in her allusions to her mother and to Esmond. 


complex nature, 


ambition, 


ead 


through jest. 

During the court career of the brilliant maid-of-honour, 
during her tentatives of ambitious marriage, Lady Castlevy 
was living in Kensington Square, in the quiet retirement v 
best she loved. 


her mind filled always with her own schen 


to imperfect vision, and to half seeing 


The kindly lady had her score of poor retail 


In an earth-slip, whole trees are carri 
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478 LADY CASTLEWOOD. 
and did countless acts of unobtrusive charity. Going to morning 
prayers she carried her own prayer-book, never allowing, as every 
one else then did, a footman to bear it. When those she loved 
were away at the wars, the pious lady suffered continual anguish 
of apprehension, terror for the absent ones exposed to danger. 
Every Gazette then brought news of battles, losses, deaths ; and 
both Henry Esmond and her son Frank were ‘with the army. 

“Dearest saint,” says Esmond, when he renounces his birth- 
right—* purest soul, that has had so much to suffer, that has 
blest the poor lonely orphan with such a treasure of love, ’tis for 
me to kneel, not for you, ’tis for me to be thankful that I can 
make you happy. Hath my life any other aim? Blessed be 
God that I can serve you! What pleasure, think you, could all 
the world give me compared to that ?” 

The bloody sword that had taken her father’s life, robs Beatrix 
of her stately lover—the Duke of Hamilton is slain by Mohun, 
and Beatrix’s last cowp in the game of ambitious marriage is 
played and lost. 

The hypotheses of history mix and blend with the careers of 
Thackeray’s characters. The debauched, weak, contemptible Pre- 
tender conceives and shows a dissolute libertine’s longing for fair 
Beatrix. When her family detect Beatrix’s intrigue with the 
Prince, when they show that they suspect her, Lady Castlewood 
is stern toward the show of dishonour in her daughter. “If my 
mistress were cruel (records Esmond), at least she could never be 
got toown as much. Her haughtiness quite overtopped that of 
Beatrix; and if the girl had a proud spirit, I very much fear 
that it came to her by inheritance.” 

Staunch Jacobite as she was, Lady Castlewood cannot conceal 
her disgust at the Prince’s free manners and loose ways ‘with 
women; nor will she hide her indignation at the Prince’s base 
pursuit of Beatrix. The end comes—the deplorable disgrace of 
Beatrix is fully discovered ; and Esmond’s deep, patient, devoted 
love for the fair creature falls dead—killed by the dishonour of a 
woman once so wildly worshipped, long so pertinaciously followed. 
Then, as Esmond tells us, “ my dearest mistress felt that she was 
severed from her children and, alone in the world—alone but for 
one constant servant, on whose fidelity, praised be Heaven, she 
could count.” And that faithful servant prayed for a union of 
their hands and hearts: and then the tender matron, as beautiful 
in her autumn, and as pure as virgins in their spring, “ with 
blushes of love, and eyes of meek surrender, yielded to my im- 
portunity and consented to share my home.” 

Far away, on the beautiful banks of the Potomac, when bashful 
cunning, when the reticence of modesty had ceased for the happy 
married lovers, Lady Castlewood (that was) confesses that the only 
jewel by which she set store, and from which she had never 
parted, was that gold button which she secured when Esmond had 





































LADY CASTLEWOOD. 


fainted in prison, and which she wore ever afterwards on 
tenderest heart in the world. 

And so Esmond won the great prize—though not the priz 
which he vainly panted—and leans the rest of his life upon 
heart of a most ital noble wife. 

Lady Castlewood, one of the fairest, dearest ladies in roma 
is full of all ae : verence, chastity, unselfishness, noblest, pov 
of love. That she has some weakness means only that she belo 
to our infirm ad erring race. Amid all her virtues, she rem 
divinely woman ; winning, soft, charming, full of yielding ten 
ness as of feminine grace. She is a dear, sweet woman; p 
without ostentation or bigotry; witty without malice ; —— 
without drawback—loyal in her fond love beyond a hus! 
hope or doubt. All readers sy mpathise with Esmond’s ‘inf ituat 
for deemonic Beatrix: all readers re joice when he is driven 
the tender arms of a nobler love. Oh, what a benefit is confe 
upon us by a great writer when he creates for our delight so g 
and sweet a woman, so completely pourtrayed—when he can p: 
all the vibrations of mood, all the lessons of sorrow, all the sh: 





and changes of feeling in a nature which yet always centre 
the good, the be ee the true! Fine as the conception is, 
art with which tha conception is shaped into living, breat!] 
shape and form is + ener of it. In breadth and in detail, 
character—a woman—lives for ever for us, the grateful stude: 


of a master’s work. 

Thackeray’s ~“Hsmond—one of the masterpieces of Eng 
fiction—is ennobled as a piece of art-work by an historical ba 
ground which includes a picture of the great wars of Marlboro 
of the Jacobite int rigues reagges surrounded the close of the r 


of Anne; and which gi us glimpses of the statesmen 
divines, of the wits and writers of that picturesque age ;. whil 
presents to us an abstract and brief chronicle of the bali: 
and pressure of the time. Thackeray’s knowledge of that 


was profound and sympathetic; and he has blended, admir: 
the characters which his fancy drew, with the in 
moulded the time and stamped their impress upon its strain 
strivings. 

He wes well acquainted both with manners and with men. 
knew the politics, the intrigues, the fermentations, and the stat 
society which existed in the times of Anne; and he writes al 
them with the easy fulness of a man who was master of his su 
ject. He is historian as well as novelist. The secret visit of 
old Pretender to London, in the hope of securing the succession 
the crown, leads to the degradation and the fall of Beatrix; 
her shame turns from her the heart of Esmond and impels him 
a union with true, fond, noble Lady Castlewood. The th 
figures who are Thackeray’ s great imaginative creations in 
work are Colonel Esmond himself, and those almost matchless 
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brilliant women—Beatrix Esmond and Lady Castlewood; but the 
canvas is crowded with lesser characters who are all admirably 
drawn. 

Mother and daughter are subtly contrasted. Each heightens 
the effect of the other. The daughter is more dazzling and 
fascinating, but the gentle, womanly mother remains in lasting 
possession of our hearts. The high thoughts seated in a heart of 
honour, which guide the career and inspire the actions of Esmond, 
turn his love from the woman of brilliant baseness to the woman 
of modest nobleness; but, though his love be killed by her dis- 
honour, Beatrix was Esmond’s bitter fate, and the image of her 
beauty—hard and worldly as her nature was—remains ineradicably 
in his memory. She was the one woman created with the utter 
magic of personality for him; and despite her miserable declension 
into the position of the mistress of unworthy princes, Esmond, 
probably, in that far land across the seas, thought often of her as 
she was when first she enslaved him—when first he loved her. 
Such memories do not fade; but they render poignant the keen 
sense of shame and pain: and whenever an errant thought might 
wander to the early—the unstained image of the peerless beauty, 
Esmond had by his side the tenderest, purest, best of women. He 
could call forth her pure and loving smiles and glances, and coul | 
humbly thank Heaven for having given him that great prize of ; 


most noble wife in the shape of her whom he had so long els 
as LADY CASTLEWOOD. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON, 
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